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DAIRY 
= 
RUMOUR, that we have every reason to believe 


contains more than the usual grain of truth, has it 

that Mr. John Lurns is preparing a very drastic Bill 

for next session of Parliament, dealing with what has 

been a continual subject of controversy during the 
recess, namely, cleanliness and health in the manufacture of 
butter. We do not think that landowners or dairy-farmers will 
take much exception to this, provided the measure be drawn on 
fair and statesmanlike lines. It is to their interest that English 
butter should be completely beyond reproach in regard to 
purity, but this feeling would offer no justification for a 
very extreme measure; for example, a great deal has 
been heard recently about tuberculosis in cows, and the 
possible infection of children through drinking their milk. 
The anxiety is natural and proper; it is of the highest 
importance that milk, which may be considered as the staple 
food of children, should be as pure and good as possible, yet 
we have to remember that science has not yet said its last word 
on the subject. Asa matter of fact, investigation into it is just 
beginning, and no evidence has yet been forthcoming that would 
justify the Government in condemning to slaughter every animal 
that would not stand the tuberculosis test; the disease might 
possibly exist in a part of the body which has no communication 
whatever with the milk veins. Needless to say, we do not put 
this forward as a contention—it may be true or it may be untrue ; 
but to act as though the evidence had already been prcved 
would be absurd and extremely unjust. ‘The truth is that at the 
present moment there are very few herds of dairy cattle in Great 
Britain that would pass scathless through an examination for 
tuberculosis. One or two, at least, would be certain to show a 
reaction, yet there is no evidence to show that tuberculosis has 
been disseminated by their means. The milk from these cows 
is consumed every day by vast numbers of children, and no evil 
effects whatever have been noticed. Mr. Burns himself is 
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unlikely to have a special knowledge on the subject. Nor is any 
blame due to him in this respect; a Minister of the Crown cannot 
possibly afford the time and trouble that would be involved in 
the study of all the subjects on which legislation touches. He 
must confide more or less in the expert advisers of the Crown, and 
we know from experience that they are by no means infallible. 

To take a single example. When the officials of the 
Home Office drew up the Model Building Bye-laws in 1867, 
they plainly acted on the assumption that science had said 
the last word on hygiene, and that sanitation was thoroughly 
understood ; but the years that have gone past since have unrolled 
quite a different story. Instead of being just at the end, the 
scientific men of 1867 were merely standing on the threshold of 
their science. The whole theory of sanitation has been, if not 
entirely altered, at least greatly affected since their time, and the 
Model Bye-laws that were then drawn up are seldom referred 
to now, save as a monument of ignorance and folly. They have 
spoiled cottage-building in Great Britain, without in any way 
rectifying the evils against which they were directed. With this 
warning in view, we ought to be very chary about lending a 
vigorous support to any measures which Mr. John Burns, acting, 
no doubt, on one of those kindly impulses which are part of his 
character, may bring forward during the next Parliamentary 
session. 

Another very important consideration will strike anyone who 
gives even casual attention to the subject. Unfortunately, we 
do not depend, to any great degree, on the home supply of one of 
our most important dairy products—butter. This comes to us in 
extraordinary quantities from abroad. Last year the inhabitants 
of Great Britain consumed more than 3,250,o0ocwt. of foreign 
butter and over 1,000,o0ocwt. of butter from British posses. 
sions. Over the cows whence this supply is drawn we have no 
supervision whatever; they may or may not suffer from tuberculosis, 
and we doubt if Mr. John burns, in his wildest moment, would 
dream of extracting a certificate of freedom from it from all 
whose butter is sold in the English market. Moreover, there 
is no guarantee in other respects that the butter purchased 
from abroad is pure. It may be made from milk collected 
by persons of uncleanly habits, whose unwashed hands have 
added impurity; it may come from dairies where ventilation and 
air space receive no attention whatever ; the cream may be kept 
in a germ-laden atmosphere, and be full of contagion; the 
butter itself may be manufactured in the most disadvantageous 
circumstances. We have no hesitation whatever in saying from 
our certain knowledge that this is the case. Foreign butters 
of very high grade, purchased in the best and most expensive 
shops in London, have on analysis shown that they had been 
washed with impure water, and if filthy water be used for this 
purpose, what other horror may not have been perpetrated? We 
know, too, that it is a common practice in a country so near to us 
as Ireland to fake up and to remanufacture butter which has 
grown stale from being unsold at the market, and to expose it 
once again in the shop windows. leaders of our pages may 
possibly remember the case in which this occurred. We sent to 
one of the best shops in Town for a sample of their best Irish butter, 
and discovered on analysis that it was butter which had been 
remade and faked. Of course, this was an undeserved injury 
to the Sister Isle. Under the conditions introduced by Sir 
llorace Plunkett and his friends, Irish butter of the present day 
is, as a rule, of excellent quality, and made with the utmost 
cleanliness ; it would compare very favourably with that of any 
foreign country whatever. Yet if a single manufacturer chooses 
to deceive the public by “restoring ’’—as it is called—butter 
that has become stale, there is nothing to prevent him 
from doing so. He _ brings discredit upon the whole of his 
country and escapes punishment. Obviously, then, if this Bill of 
Mr, John Burns is to be a just Bill it must deal with other 
countries as well as ourselves. In Denmark, experts tell us, a 
very large proportion of the cows suffer from tuberculosis, yet 
from Denmark we obtain a huge proportion of the butter 
ordinarily consumed by English families. How absurd would it 
be, then, to enforce severe tests in regard to those English dairies 
which supply only a very small fraction of the butter and no test 
at all to those foreign establishments whence we chiefly draw 
our supplies. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR _ frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess 
( of Kenmare with her daughters, Lady Dorothy and 
Lady Cecily Browne. The Countess is the eldest daughter of 
the late Lord Revelstoke, and her marriage to the Earl of 
Kenmare took place in 1887. 


*.* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, garaens, ur licestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers :f they would forward the correspondence at once to /iim. 
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FE regretfully chronicle the death of Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, K.A., the honoured patriarch of the 


architectural profession. _He died in harness 

an octogenarian with two cathedrals on_ his 

hands. It is half a century since he first designed 
a church, and he passed away last Monday at his charming old 
Oxfordshire manor house of Water [aton, still full of anxious 
thought and zealous care for the two mighty churches which are 
to be the ecclesiastical glory of New York and of Liverpool, 
and for whose success and beauty his consultative position gave 
him weighty responsibility. Mr. Bodley was the survivor of a 
once dominant but now decaying school. Ruskin, by speech and 
pen, and Scott, by pencil and compass, sought-—-for a time only 
too successfully—to impose on us, for domestic as well as 
ecclesiastical purposes, an universal Gothic frame. It was in Sir 
Gilbert’s office that young Bodley first learnt his craft; but he 
was too thoughtful, too original, too much of an artist and a poet 
to wear his master’s livery long. He dug down for himself to 
the living roots of his art, and, while reverently and honestly 
seeking guidance from its principles and its past, he sought to 
give to his creations the full impress of his own individuality 
and ideas. 


By nature refined, by training learned, his efforts were 
successful, and we owe to him much of the best ecclesiastical 
Gothic of our day, and the churches of All Saints, Cambridge, 
and St. Matthew's, Leeds, of Hoar Cross and Clumber stand 
as fine examples of his sensitive delicacy and mastery of 
proportion. At Oxford he was busy building while Ruskin 
was busy lecturing. The extremely difficult problem of setting 
some superstructure not preposterously high upon the enormous 
base of the fan-vaulted stair of Christ Church fell to his 
lot, and was solved with very considerable ingenuity and 
elegance. His new buildings at Magdalen compare morc 
than favourably with the similar work of other members of 
his profession at this University. And yet, though in the first 
rank—if not indeed occupying the very first place—among our 
medievalists, he had the soundness of judgment and breadth and 
feeling to see that Gothic forms were often ill-adapted as a 
setting for modern needs and modes of life, and his School Board 
Offices on the Thames Embankment formed one of the most 
important of the earlier breaks from Ruskinism towards that 
original treatment of our post-Restoration style which is a 
characteristic note of the younger school of architects. Mr. 
3odley was a genuine artist; he did not belong to a narrow 
school, a single style. His was a master mind that could rule 
the whole realm. of architecture. 

Lord Carrington, in the course of his autumn oratory, has 
been complaining of an alleged lack of sympathy on the part of 
the land-owning classes with the Small Holdings Act. He made 
references to three great landlords—the Duke of Rutland, the 
Duke of Northumberland and the Duke of Portland. He 
acknowledges, and, indeed, the fact is beyond question or cavil, 
that they are not only three of the largest, but tnree of the best, 
landlords in the country. Yet they do not look with favour 
upon the Small Holdings Act. The Duke of Rutland has 
described the policy of the measure as ruinous, the Duke of 
Northumberland has declared that there was no hope of extending 
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his small holdings, and the Duke of Portland gave, at a public 
meeting, an account of a complete failure. We do not quite see 
why Lord Carrington should raise all these objections ; his own 
attempts at making small holdings have not by any means bsen 
uniformly successful, and he has had the good sense to abandon 
them in localities to which they were not suited. Not one cf the 
great landlords mentioned owns such an eminently suitable district 
as that which lies round Spalding; and Lord Carrington must 
know from his own experience that any attempt to force small 
holdings into existence where the land is not adapted for their 
successful cultivation is bound to end in failure. The figures 
which he gave in respect to the Crown lands were, however, of 
very great interest. Here is a legitimate field for the operation 
of the Act, so long as old tenants are not ejected to make way 
for the new; but when suitable land is to let there is no valid 
reason why large holdings should not be broken up. 

During the course of his visit to Hull in the early part of the 
week Lord Carrington had a suggestion submitted to him that is 
well worthy of consideration. It was that the fisheries, instead 
of being lumped with agriculture, should have a_ separate 
Minister to themselves. The Hull Fishing Owners’ Association, 
from which the hint emanated, had to their hand a wonderfully 
good illustration of the importance of the industry to which they 
belong. During the last seventeen years the trade of Hull has 
trebled, and last year 90,000 tons of fish were landed in the town. 
No fewer than 450 trawlers belong to it, and support 50,000 
people. Mr. Cargill told Lord Carrington that during the course 
of the past twelve months the trawlers had been within the 
Arctic Circle and also off the African Coast. All this should go a 
long way towards establishing the claim of the fisheries to have a 
separate Minister; but still more important is the fact that this 
industry requires particular care There are good reasons for 
believing that the supply of fish in the sea is being seriously 
diminished, and that it will soon become necessary to take steps 
for restocking the salt water. 

HALLOWE’EN. 
Irom off the path is swept the snow, 
The lamp is lighted near the gate, 
The fire is burning to a glow; 
And I in quietness do wait. 


So far to come, so faint the track, 
So many chances may beset; 

Or other voices lure him back; 
Or haply he may quite forget. 


And yet—and yet—is that the wind? 
Or are there spirit-footsteps light ? 
The way he cannot fail to find, 
My lamps are burning clear and bright.— 


But on the threshold I will stand, 
And open wide will set the door ; 
Into the darkness stretch my hand, 
Lest he should think I wait no more. 
ELIZABETH B. PIERCY. 





The wheat market continues to be the scene of much excite- 
ment and turmoil. At times prices have given way a good 
deal, and once or twice it almost seemed as though they 
were to be thrown back to what they were before the present 
turmoil began. Yet the movement tends upward with each new 
swing of the pendulum, and a price of over 40s. a quarter has 
now been well established. Some experts go so far as to say that 
before Christmas it will reach 50s. a quarter, and no one cares to 
hazard an opinion as to when and how the movement will end. 
lEverybody who has studied the subject at all, holds that never 
in our time again will there be such a glut of cheap food as we 
have had during the last quarter of a century. The number of 
consumers is gaining on the increased supply, and the land capable 
of being cultivated for wheat is steadily diminishing, great as is 
the area available still, in Canada, for instance. But the United 
States will never again export wheat to the extent that they did 
in the eighties and nineties; and, that being the case, the farmer 
may safely plough up a good deal of the permanent pasture he has 
made since the collapse began. 


Military authorities have been gratified to find that, after 
several years of consideration, the German experts have begun to 
change the low opinion they entertained of English soldiers 
during the Transvaal War. In their official organ it is now 
admitted that the campaign was conducted with commendable 
speed, and that the difficulties to be overcome would have 
seriously taxed the resources of any country in the world. As a 
matter of fact, there is probably no other nation that could, at 
the same rate of speed, have transported so many troops and 
munitions of war to the seat of operations. We in this country, 
at the time when the war was going on, were Jar more inclined to 
depreciate our prowess than to exaggerate it; perhaps we carried 
the virtue of modesty to an immoderate extent. Yét it was 
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erring on the safe side, and lends all the more pleasure to the 
discovery that, now that the heat and prejudice of the time are 
things of the past, the judgment of German experts is much 
more favourable than it was while Roberts and Kitchener were 
still in the field. 


This country is frequently advised to take the example of 
Germany, and it could not do so on any better subject than that 
ot trying to abate the smoke nuisance. This is probably worse in 
Germany than it is in Great Britain. In some of the manufac- 
turing towns of Prussia the mortality has gone up 600 per cent. 
in the last twenty-five years, and the doctors attribute this 
almost exclusively to the prevalence of smoke, which induces 
tuberculosis and lung disease. In this country we have the 
legislative apparatus for compelling manufacturers to abate the 
nuisance, but it is not often set in action. Long ago people used 
to talk about the landlord being a kind of tyrant who was above 
the law in the village; but in many provincial towns it is 
really the manufacturer who is the tyrant. And he is not 
always to blame; it is only that his inferiors and the 
workpeople generally are not very keen about setting in motion 
against their employers the law relating to smoke ; and thus the 
provincial manufacturing town, though situated in the heart of the 
country, often lies under a heavy pall for a great part of the year. 

Doubtless the moment is not a happy one at which to 
suggest to the railway companies that they shall incur any 
extraordinary expenditure ; yet in view of the sad accident which 
occurred lately at Shrewsbury, it is impossible to find one’s self 
in anything but sympathy with the views expressed by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, that sharp curves, such as appear to have 
been in part, at least, responsible for this, as also for several 
other recent disasters of the kind, ought not to be permitted on 
lines which are intended for fast-speed trains. He puts the 
matter in a letter to a contemporary with his usual directness, 
saying that it would not involve enormous expense to straighten 
out, so far as is essential to safety, all these dangerous curves, 
and that even if it would entail enormous expense it should be 
done. Mr. Carnegie writes with the authority of an “ ex-railway 
man,” as they would say in the States, and with perfect modera- 
tion, speaking most appreciatively of the British railway system 
in general. His moderation makes his opinion the more worth 
attention. 


We hope that Mr. Rudyard Kipling will take an early 
opportunity of putting on record the impressions produced by 
his tour in Canada. What we can gather about them, from the 
Press telegrams, leads to the belief that his brilliant common- 
sense has been at work; at any rate, words of wisdom have either 
emanated from his mouth or been put into it. He says of 
Canada that what it chiefly needs is men; and his suggestion is 
that the vast sums of money which we in England are accustomed 
to spend on the unemployed should be pooled for the purpose 
of shipping those unfortunate persons over to the Dominion. 
That is perfectly right as far as the honest unemployed are 
concerned; but Mr. Rudyard Kipling, perhaps, is not aware 
of the vast proportion of unemployable to whom life in the 
Dominion, with its ceaseless labour, would be utterly undesirable. 
At the same time, if the auguries are fulfilled of those who are 
expecting a great deal of unemploymert in the coming winter, 
it may be well worth considering how far steps can be taken to 
ship some of those who are out of work to Canada. 

Mr. Kipling is reported to have made a long discourse on 
the Asiatic question. He is all for throwing Canada open to any 
nation which wishes to send emigrants. But the problem is a 
little more difficult than would appear from his address. No 
doubt labour is required in Canada, and the Japanese are willing 
to undertake it. Moreover, they are subjects of a valuable ally 
of the British Empire, and it is the wish of every Imperialist 
that gocd relations with them should be cultivated. Further 
than that, it has been urged with considerable force that to 
import cheap Japanese and Chinese labour offers the most 
effective means of combating the tyranny of the trade unions. 
On the other hand, it is objected that where the cheap Oriental 
comes the white man is compelled to vanish, as it is impossible 
to get unskilled Europeans or Americans to work on terms of 
equality with those who come from the East. These considera- 
tions would require to be very nicely balanced before a decisive 
answer can be given to a question that at the moment is agitating 
the Dominion. 

We are all consumers of bread, and must, therefore, regard 
with very curious eyes the internal fight about “cutting” the 
price of the loaf which is going on among bakers. Rightly or 
wrongly, an impression has been abroad for some time that the 
price charged for the loaf bears only a very distant relation 
to the price of wheat, and that its fluctuation in value is one of 
those movements for which the true and adequate cause can 
never be.discovered. A very slight rise in the price of wheat is 
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held to justify the addition of a penny, or the fraction of a penny 
at least, to the price of the quartern loaf. When, however, wheat 
falls in value, no corresponding movement in regard to bread 
seems to take place—not, at any rate, till months after farmers 
have begun to grumble at the indifferent price they are getting 
tor wheat. Yet the official organ of the milling trade in the 
Press says that profits are so fine that they will not stand 
cutting; in other words, if those who are determined on cheapness 
win, the trade of the miller will be ruined. 


A matter of great importance and difficulty is at the present 
moment agitating farmers. The facts are pretty well known. 
They have had an extraordinary crop of potatoes, extraordinary, 
that is to say, as regards bulk, though the quality leaves much to 
be desired. Owing to the wet weather, or some reasun connected 
therewith, disease has very soon developed in the tubers, and 
destroyed the promise of a great return. Certain advisers 
at once rushed into print in order to tell the farmers that they 
might utilise the diseased potatoes for the purpose of feeding 
stock. Is this a good thing or not? Our German neighbours, 
with their insatiable curiosity as to facts, have made experi- 
ments for the purpose of throwing light on the question. They 
have found that although cattle will eat diseased potatoes, they 
do not flourish on them as well as on those that are sound and 
wholes: me. It would appear that the diseased germ has a 
deleterious effect on the animals. The matter is one on which 
the expert attached to our Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
ought to be able to throw light, and we commend it to his 
consideration. 


AN ODE. 


I seem to meet you everywhere, 

In country lane and crowded fair, 

And lo! I see you on the stair 
When I return. 


And if I seek some rural spot 

Where urban councils yet are not, 

You think that I regret it not? 
Indeed I do! 


Then when in haste to town I hie, 

I quickly find your presence nigh, 

And once again vou I descry 
Upon my boot. 


One fact is obvious to me, 

That in this weather I can sec, 

Go where 1 will, you I can’t fice, 
Unlovely mud! 





Hitherto the nimble flea has been chiefly regarded as a 
nuisance incidental to seaside loagings, but a speech delivered by 
Sir Lauder Brunton at the London School of Tropical Medicine 
gives the insect a still more evil prominence. In the course of it 
he said that “fleas were the main instrument of disseminating 
infection of plague, and that in places where they existed in large 
numbers there was a nidus where plague once introduced might 
spread like wildfire.” We have to bear in mind that, according to 
Professor Simpson, in the first six months of the present year 
overa million deaths from plague occurred in India. Undoubtedly 
Professor Simpson has shown what is the only effective manner in 
which its ravages may be checked; that is to say, he exhorts the 
people of India to cultivate cleanly and sanitary habits. It is, 
however, one thing for a Western sage to lay down _ these 
admirable rules of conduct, and another to induce the Orientals 
to listen to them. What has hitherto prevented the effective 
treatment of disease in India is the fatalism that has lain like a 
cloud over the land and has paralysed the energies of the people. 
They did not regard the plague as a natural result of uncleanli- 
ness and inattention to sanitation, but as a’ dispensation of 
Providence from which there was no escape. Till the West has 
impressed upon them the advice of Lord Palmerston, “ to look 
to their drains,” it is difficult to see how the flea can be dealt 
with. 

Our readers may be interested in the following passage 
from Joseph Irving’s “Annals of Our Time,” dated 1845. 
It has been forwarded to us by a correspondent. It is one of 
the earliest records of covert-shooting, and the description is 
charmingly unprofessional: “ Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
leave Windsor for the purpose of visiting Stowe, the seat of his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham. On one of the days the royal 
party repaired to a battwe which took place in preserves rigidly 
kept for the purpose. Beaters to the number of about fifty were 
made to enter at the extreme end of a thick cover, while the 
shooting party were stationed in positions from which the game 
might be most conveniently destroyed as they were driven forth 
into the open space of the park. Of 200 hares shot 144 were 
counted to Prince Albert. This feature in the festivities was 
much commented on at the time.” 
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Rain has come in great abundance, as if with the object of 
creating a spate, and allowing fish to run up the rivers just at the 
time when the rod angling on some of them is ceasing, and on 
many has ceased already. It was hard for those who had 
watched the dry bed of the Tay all the autumn to find a 
splendid spate in it just in the middle of October, when the close 
time began; though these may have consolation in the thought 
that the fish must be running up unimpeded, in numbers, to sow 
the seeds on the redds of a fine crop for the future reaping. 
The fisherman, however, likes his harvest more in the present. 
On the other hand, on such rivers as remain open longer, such as 
the tweed, Derwent and the Fowey—to mention three which lie 
pretty widely distributed—there is every hope that the spate 
when it clears may give the angler great opportunities. Of the 
dimensions of the spate in Southern Scotland, an idea may be 
formed from the fact that the swollen Clyde flooded the low-level 
station in Glasgow, to the height of 6ft. above the platform. 


It is to be hoped that on the Commission on Coast Erosion 
there are members with judicial minds, able to weigh evidence and 
reconcile it when it is conflicting. That the evidence submitted 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL & 


HEN its great abbey fell, Sherborne lost the 
thread of its old life. But two things weathered 
the storm of tho-e Tudor days and endure in our 
own—the ancient school and the almshouse. A 
school there was at Sherborne since Aldhelm’s 

crook ruled Sherborne diocese. ‘Tradition has it that the young 
Alfred was taught on its bench, and the Sherborne saint, 
Stephen Harding, a founder of the Cistercian order and of 
fourteen abbeys that kept its stern rule, had his letters here as a 
Sherborne boy. ‘The school-house passed with the abbey site at 
the Dissolution to Sir John Horsey of Clifton, a Dorsetshire 
knight well fed with abbey morsels; but he was merciful, and 
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will stand in some need of small reconciliation is sufficiently 
apparent. We have one witness saying that the authorities in 
charge of the urban districts on the coasts—that is, the land 
belonging to the corporations of considerable towns—may be left 
to do their own work, but that the rural districts should be 
helped from a common centre. Now if there is one point which 
the sum of the evidence has indicated as true universally, 
whatever the nature of the foreshore, it is that its erosion 
or its non-erosion is enormously influenced by the set of 
the littoral current, also that the set of this current at one 
spot is enormously affected by the coast features at a little 
distance on either hand. While, therefore, the wealthy town is 
left to make its breakwater, its sea-walls and so on, according to 
the advice of the witness just cited, and to charge their expense 
to the ratepayers, it may quite possibly be affecting the littoral 
current in such a way as to increase more than a little the erosion 
of the rural coast-line close by. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that a comparatively small expense incurred in deflecting 
the current on the neighbouring rural coast-line might save the 
necessity of a big expense to a town corporation. The outcome 
of it all seems to be that a central authority is required for the 
work, as many witnesses have urged. 


ALMSHOUSE. 


would not dam this spring of sound Latin. A Horsey lease 
conveyed the school-house to a board of governors, and youny 
Sherborne was not notably disturbed at its syntax. The 
house and a garden which had been a monks’ graveyard 
were held of his house for near three generations, and at 
last the governors bought them outright from the Horseys’ 
heirs. Two chapels and a ruinous dortoir were the chief 
buildings that thus passed. The governors who acquired 
these old walls were a body chosen out of Sherborne’s 
chief townsmen. Edward VI, a lad whom the pedants 
of the new learning had crammed to their hearts’ content, 
remembered Sherborne as he went about his work of 
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iringing young England under the birch, and made a corporation 
of these governors, with a common seal and power to sue and be 
sued. Abbey lands were by that time allin the hands of new 
lords, but chantry lands were still in some measure available. 
“ After chantries, as after cheese, nothing cometh,’ and the 
chantry of Martock in Somerset, the chantry of St. Catharine 
in Gillingham, with houses and lands from many other 
chantries, made endowment for Sherborne Free Grammar 
School. 

William of Malmesbury, the chronicler, wronged Sher- 
borne, in his jealousy calling it pleasant neither for the number 
ot its people nor for the fairness of its site. Wonderful and 
shameful, too, he held it, that a bishop’s see should have 
remained here so many ages. But, despite the chronicler, 
Sherborne is a pleasant place, a clean town on the hill- 
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side above Yeo’s clear water; and this has done much to 
make a great English school of King Edward’s foundation. 
To-day Sherborne is a rival of the best, and not Dorsetshire 
alone profits by the survival of the monks’ school - house, 
Here is a school encamped in the ruin of a monastic house. A 
great part of the chapel of the Blessed Virgin and the chapel of 
our Lady of Bow stand among the buildings; the date 1560 on 
the eastern wall of the lesser one shows that the first year of 
John Jewel's bishopric was the date of its conversion into a 
master’s house. Vaulted and groined roofs may be seen ir the 
upper rooms within. Of the Guesten Hail has been made a 
library. 

The refectory has gone, and the abbot’s lodging and the 
kitchen have been altered and partly rebuilt for studies. In 
our illustration we see under the south gable end an achievement 
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of the Royal arms in a panel flanked by two beautiful crowned 
twisted pillars. These armories fell crashing down at the end of 
the eighteenth century, but have since been replaced. Two rows 
of Elizabethan shields are below the ledge of the window beneath. 
Here are the arms of Jewel, the school’s best patron from the 
year which saw him bishop of the diocese, a man eager to see the 
grammar schools breeding theologians for the defence of the 
English Church against Puritans at home and the Pope abroad. 
Next is a shield of Sir John Horsey, who dealt so generously by 
the school that he may be reckoned among its benefactors, a 
shield with the axes of the Lewstons of Lewston, and three 
others. Eighteen little shields in a row have each a pair of 
letters entwined with knots, doubtless the initials of the then 
governors. 
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Joined to the mediwval work we have the ivy-covered walls 
and balustraded roof of the south front of the old schoolroom, 
built under Charles II., containing a room which is now a 
dining-hall. Here, again, we have the Roval !ounder’s arms, 
and below them, ina panel, the two elegiac lines written by 
John Goodenough, the head-master : 

FLos Drcus AUCTOR 
ORNAT ALIT. 


TECTA Draco custos LEo vinD 
REX PIUS HAC SERVAT PROTEC 
The sum of the greater capitals in Roman figures gives 
the date 1670 for the rebuilding. Another relic of medizval 
Sherborne is the ancient almshouse, for whose foundation there 
appears a Royal licence issued in 1437 to Robert Neville, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, to Humfrey Stafford of Hook, knight, te 
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Margaret Goghe, widow, John Fauntleroy and John Baret. The 
house was to stand under the invocation of St. John Baptist and 
St. John Evangelist, and was to have twenty brethren, twenty 
poor and infirm men, four women, admitted probably as nurses 
and charwomen, and one chaplain, who should pray for the 
founders. The brethren were the governing body, choosing a 
master among them, and their successors are still elected out of 
the chief inhabitants of the town. It does not appear that 
Robert Neville the bishop, who is taken for the founder of this 
house, gave aught to it beyond his august name and protection. 
He was a characteristic figure of his time, high born, a younger 
son of Ralph the Earl of Westmorland by Joan Beaufort of the 
blood royal. Richard the King-maker was his nephew, and he 
is ‘our dearest cousin ’’ when the King assists him towards the 
great bishopric of Durham. A lad of such birth when once his 
head was marked for the tonsure did not wait long for church 
preferment, and Robert Neville had his first prebendal stall when 
a boy of nine years, and was Bishop of Salisbury at three-and- 
twenty. He died Bishop of Durham after as easeful a life as 
one of his house could hope for, and the brass was on his 
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brethren and a master chosen out of Sherborne householders 
of the better sort. The rents of some seventy houses are ot its 
endowment. 

Time and the destructive century lately sped have been 
merciful to the almshouse of St. John, and Sherborne is still 
the richer for a grave mediaval building of stone with 
a line of fair windows giving upon the street, a contrast 
to those Godshouses of the Continent which drive the poor 
old folk to profitable meditation by shutting them with 
a blank wall from all sight of the merry street and the 
common life that once they shared. On the right of the entry 
is a little chapel, the south window glazed with good glass of 
the Virgin Mother between St. John of the Chalice and Dragon 
and St. John of the Lamb. Here is preserved a most notable 
piece of Flemish art, contemporary with the buildings of the 
house, a triptych of boards painted in glowing colours. The 
middle panel has the raising of Lazarus trom a graveyard near 
the towers and spires of a Flemish town, the wings having other 
wonder-workings of Christ. ‘The dormitory on the first floor is 
as it was in the days of the Beauchamps and the Nevilles, parted 
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An interior in the Almshouse of St. John. 


tombstone until a thrifty Scots prisoner, herded with his fellows 
in the cathedral after Cromwell’s victory of Dunbar, tore up the 
memorial as so much metal for the founder. Richard Beau- 
champ, another nobly-born Bishop of Salisbury, the son of an 
Agincourt hero, was a better benefactor to the house, whose 
front once bore his shield. 

Sir Humfrey Stafford gave ten pounds and eight loads 
of timber ; Margaret Goghe, the widowed lady of Langton, gave 
a house on Sherborne Green ; John Fauntleroy of Fauntleroy’s 
Marsh gave twenty pounds and eighty loads of timber, and 
his shield, too, was set upin the house wall. Other open-handed 
folk—Latimers, Knoyles, Combes and Downton—gave money 
and lands, so that the almshouse rose in all the beauty which the 
fifteenth century could give to an ungrudged work. The alms- 
house became one of the chief charities of the shire, and knights 
and squires were among the masters and brethren who ruled 
it. The Dissolution struck a shrewd blow at its door, and 
some of its revenues were alienated, but the _ twentieth 
century finds it still sheltering its four-and-twenty almsfolk, 
sixteen old men and eight women, governed by nineteen 


in little cells for the sleepers. A great oaken screen divides the 
chapel from the domestic buildings. Over the screen is the 
women’s loft, an old doorway opening in the north wall 
between it and the upper chambers. In the sixties a legacy 
of £4,000 came to the house, the half of which was spent 
in restoring the buildings. Happily this was achieved in no 
destructive spirit by a London architect. A cloistered walk 
was added to the south, a dilapidated kitchen block was 
removed and a new wing built for kitchen and offices with 
bedrooms above. 

The rule orders that the inmate shall live by the alms of the 
house, doing no task for money. He must come to the daily 
service of the chapel, and Sunday must see him walking decently, 
two and two with his fellows, towards the parish church. There 
must be peace within the walls, cursers and drinkers being 
menaced with expulsion. Admitted as old and world-spent folk, 
the inmates of such a house must come and pass often in a 
century, and many score guests have been sheltered in the rooms 
for which Fauntleroy of Fauntleroy’s Marsh gave his purse and 
his oaks. How many hundreds of names separate the present 
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dwellers from those who were last to keep the ancient custom of 
watching the green garland hung on the door all the short 
midsummer night in honour of St. Jonn! 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


Norges OF AN ABNORMAL SEASON. 

HE year 1907 promises to be eccentric up to the last. There has 
been small ground for complaint as to the autumn weather, but 
unfortunately a fine October day, which ends at five o’clock, 
do2s not compensate even human beings for the loss of a fine 
June day, which would have gone on until nine o’clock ; and in 
Nature, whose processes take so long in the maturing, you 

cannot atone for the lack of sunshine through weeks of summer by bustling 
things along with a little warm weather at the end. So that, especially 
among the insects, the topsy-turvy weather of the year has thrown many things 
out of gear. 

DISAPPEARING BUTTERFLIES. 


High authorities have come forward to comment upon the scarcity of 
wasps; but this scarcity has only been most local. In many parts of the country 
wasps have been an almost unprecedented plague. In Cambridgeshire we 
have had about our nermal number—all we needed, but not enough to make 
life quite unendurable. But other insects which are properly contemporaries 
of the wasps have evidently felt the cold summer badly, and specially has this 
been the case with the gorgeous butterflies, the Vanessidz. Peacccks, red 
admirals and tortoiseshells are usually rather commoner here than in most 
places. We have large clumps of Michaelmas daisies, which (as well as a 
certain wide bed which is always a mass of asters) on any fine autumn 
day in other years have been all a-flutter with torioiseshells and 
peacocks. Among the fruit trees in the latter half of September and 
into October there have in other years always been an abundance of 1ed 
admirals quarrelling with the wasps for the fallen fruit. This year I have not 
seen one red admiral, one peacock or one tortoiseshell. They have not 
merely been scarce ; they have been non-existent. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THEM? 

I should like to know what has happened to them, Many lepidoptera 
are well known, when the weather does not suit them at the normal time of 
emergence, to lie over in the pupa stage till another season; but I was not 
aware that this was a habit of the Vanessidze, nor do I believe that it is known 
to be. And it is not a parallel case, for in this instance the weather at the 
normal time of emergence was ideal; but the check must have been given 
further back, and the question is how severe that check was. Did the cold 
weather so discourage the larvae (I saw a nest of both peacock and tortoise- 
shell larvae at their usual time in the summer) that the, have never pupated 
and are hibernating and zstivating together till next July or August? Or did 
they pupate so late that the chrysalides are not ripe to hatch and they are 
waiting till next. year? Or has.the damp and cold exterminated them 
altogether? We need scarcely apprehend the last alternative ; but there will 
be some anxiety to see if the broods come out in their usual strength next 
autumn or if the insects are scarce fora few years to come. It would bea 
calamity if red admirals and peacocks became as rare in England as 
Camberwell beauties. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF HIGH LIVING. 


Meanwhile a curious fact is that from several parts of the country 
come reports of the more than usual abundance of the large tortoiseshell 
(V. polychloros), which is first cousin to, and markedly less common than, 
the other butterflies mentioned. It is strange that the conditions which 
seem to have been so inimical to most of the family should have been 
unusually favourable to one, and the rarest, species, and it is not easy to 
guess what can have made the difference. The larva of the large tortoise- 
shell, it is tiue, is a tree-feeding thing, usually being found on the elm or 
aspen, while the larve of all the other three eat nettle; and it is possible 
that in high life among the elm twigs polvchloros would have suffered less 
from the colc damp than in the lower neitle-beds, generally stancing sodcen 
under the shadow of ahedge. But this is mere conjecture. 

LATE SWIFTS. 

The migrating birds kept fairly well to time without regard to weather, 
with one (in these parts) conspicuous exception. I saw the first gatherings 
of the swallow tribe for flight towards the erd of July, and in October there 
are still both swallows and martins which have not gone yet. That is normal, 
but what is not normal is that swifts were still fairly abundant well into 
September. In most years one can see an occasional swift in September, but 
they seem to be accidental specimens which have lost their route or been 
blown back by adverse winds; but this year they were abroad here not as 
accidental specimens, but in fair numbers until September 7th, and there 
have been stragglers ever since, so that I hesitate to say with certainty that, 
now in mid-October, I have yet seen the last swift this year. I have seen 
swifts after the redwings were reported as h:ving begun to arrive, which is 
certainly not the ordinary course of thirgs. 


WELL-BEHAVED LIME TREES. 

All over Great Britain it may be assumed that the foliage has r:mained 
green, as everyone with shooting has discovered, much later than usual. 
Last year, it will be remembered, the long drought made the leaves fall 
especially early, the trees in many cases merely shrivelling up, as foliage 
does in the breath of a fire, and dropping their leaves before there was any 
sign of autumn colouring, so comparisons with list year are misleading ; but, 
as a matter of record, the limes in this immediate vicinity have kept their 
fcliage about eight weeks—two full months—longer than in 1906. The 
lime is, as a rule, a bad shade tree for lawn purposes, because it begins to 
litter the ground so early with its seeds and leaves. This year, however, the 
limes by the tennis court have been good enough to hold their foliage till the 
lawn tennis season was over. 
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Owls AND ENTOMOLOGISTS. 

The short-eared ow! has bred in at least two places in this neighbour- 
hozd this year. One pair raised their family successfully on Wicken Fen 
(fifteen miles away), where the old birds seemed to be a good deal worried by 
the brilliant lights of the entomologists who are at werk on the fen every 
night when the weather is not impossible, whether by reason of mis!, rain or 
bright moonlight, all the summer through. Throughout the night, as long 
as the lights burned, the owls, or one of them, kept wheeling overhead, 
constantly uttering its rather plaintive plover-like call, Then, in mid-August, 
I found another pair in some marshy meadows within a mile of this house. 
There, too, I heard them first at night, but have subsequently flushed one of 
the birds on two occasions in the daytime. 

A QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

In one way this finding of the short-eared owl so near to me has added 
to a perplexity. One of my gamekeeper friends, in whose province these 
particular meadows lie, told me a year ago that he had seen an ‘‘ eared owl ” 
kill a three-quaiter- rown partridge in August, and I was very sorry to hear 
it. Hedid not know that there was more than one kind of eared owl, but he 
did know that this particular kind stayed here all the year and bred down by 
the river, though he could not find the nest. I therefore assumed the bird to 
be a long-eared owl, though that it should kill a three-quarter-3rown partridge 
was against my previous convictions. There is a spinney of larch and spruce 
not far from the river where long-eared owls might harbour, and the long 
line of pollard willows by the stream offers possibilities. But I strongly 
suspect now that the bird was of the short-eared kind, and the reason why the 
gamekeeper has been at a loss to find where it breeds is because he has not 
thought of searching for the nest on the ground, Noris it my intention to 
advise him. 

AN ABUNDANCE OF OWIS. 

Meanwhile, as the little owl is getting to be fairly abundant in Cam- 
bridgeshire, the five owls may be said to be, if not all common, at all 
events thoroughly domiciled in the county. The tawny owl multiples year by 
year until there are almost as many pairs as the territory will hold, The 
country is, so to speak, ‘‘ saturated ” with them; and the noise which they 
have made every night for the last month or so in the settlement of their 
family affairs for the coming winter has been simply scandalous. H. P. R. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Birps AND AGRICULTURE. 

NOTHER somewhat feeble attempt to deal with this 
subject is made in the October number of the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture. Our use of the word 
feeble does not, however, refer to the work of the 
writer of the article, Mr. Cecil H. Hooper, who bas 

done as much as was possible for a private individual. He sent 
out a circular of questions, and received some seventy replies 
from fruit-growers and others, from which he draws up a list of 
condemned birds that is net without interest in its way. Of all 
sinners he places the house-sparrow first, with the following 
serious indictment: ‘“ Devours corn, seeds, young pea-shoots, 
and causes damage to buds of gooseberry, red currant and 
damson, especially near buildings; it picks off cherry and plum 
blossom, and to a small. extent eats cherries, red currants and 
strawberries. Of late years it-has been observed to devour red 
currants befcre they have turned colour.. Eats lettuce, crocus 
and polyanthus flowers; takes wheat and barley from . the 
growing ear, also the shoots and plumules of sprouting grain. 
The amount of insect food eaten is comparatively small, ‘as it 
feeds its young very early on grain; but daddy-long-legs and 
green caterpillars, including caterpillars of the winter moth, 
and probably Jortrix viridis are given to the young. Mr. 
Batchelor of Cliffe has seen it eating caterpillars on goose- 
berries, and it also eats some aphis on damson and other trees. 
The Rev. Theodore Wood has known it eat Sitenes weevils on 
peas. To the farmer, fruit-grower and gardener the sparrow is a 
destructive bird and should be reduced.” Next comes the 
bullfinch, of which Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier made this note: ‘1 
have taken no fewer than 84 perfect gooseberry blossoms 
from the interior of one bullfinch, and unless fruit of this kind is 
protected by netting, its growth is impossible (near London).” 
Numerous complaints are made about blackbirds, while the 
starling is admitted to be usetul in one part of the year, but, at least 
in the Southern Counties, very destructive during the remainder 
of it, The missel-thrush eats the Kentish pears, apples and 
plums; the song-thrush delights in cherries, strawberries, red 
currants and ripe gooseberries; the greenfinch is set down as a 
terrible pest among hops; the hawfinch is a glutton of pears; 
the rook is a thief of corn and potatoes; the wood-pigeon is 
condemned as an unmitigated pest; and the blue tit is said to 
spoil apples and pears. These are a few examples of the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Hooper, but what is wanted is 
that the Board of Agriculture should take up the question more 
seriously. If they followed the American example they wouid 
have the crops of birds examined by thousands at different 
periods of the year, so as to ascertain beyond cavil or question 
what is the food they eat. No individual .could possibly accom- 
plish this by the mere process of sending out questions, most of 
which must be answered by untrained and unscientific observers. 
Besides, they differ in opinion to an enormous extent, as is 
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proved by the return sant in to the Cumberland County Council, 
who recently made an enquiry into the food habits of the black- 
headed gull. They received replies from 34 naturalists, 11 
anglers and fishermen, 14 farmers and 3 gamekeepers, repre- 
senting the opinion of what they call ‘62 qualified observers.” 
But their main qualification seems to consist of an enormous 
ability to contradict one another. Only 1 naturalist, 1 
ingler and 2 farmers thought that Larus ridibundus was 
harmful to farming, while 20 naturalists, 4 anglers and 3 
farmers decreed that it was harmless to fishing, against 4 
naturalists and 7 fishermen, who thought it harmful. Thus 
the enquiry leaves the subject still in doubt, and more 
scientific investigation is necessary to produce a final and 
unquestionable answer. 


Fout Broop, or BEE PEst. 

The investigations of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
into this affliction of the small holder have resulted in the publica- 
tion of a useful little pamphlet, which those who keep bees 
cannot afford to neglect. It does not contain anything new, but 
it summarises the knowledge that was already in the possession of 
those interested in the subject. We are told, first, that ‘ Foul 
Brood is caused by a microscopic rod-shaped bacterium, termed 
Bacillus alvei, which increases by cross-division, and has, under 
certain conditions, the power of forming spores. It is important 
to note that baciili are present in the earlier stages of the disease, 
but in the later stages, when the brood has become rotten and 
coffee-coloured, or has dried up to a scale, the bacilli produce 
spores and then perish. These spores represent the seeds of the 
evil; they are a resting resistant stage tiding the bacterium over 
unfavourable conditions of food, temperature, etc., of giving rise 
to the growing form of the bacillus.” The symptoms by which 
foul brood makes itself known are weak stocks, languor at work, 
light swarming and the general deterioration of the hive. An 
examination of the combs will generally disclose the symptoms 
in the larvae, which, if diseased, are found extended horizontally 
in the cell, presenting a flabby appearance and of a pale straw 
colour. The preventive measures suggested are particularly 
to be noted. The beekeeper often disseminates the disease by 
failing to wash his hands with carbolic soap and to disinfect the 
articles with which he has to come in contact. The only sure 
method of getting rid of the disease in a weak colony is to 
destroy bees, combs, frames and quilts. The policy of trying 
to retain even a strong hive is questionable. It is said in a note: 
‘‘It may be added that in the case of mild attacks disinfection 
or fumigation is sometimes resorted to, formalin being the chief 
agent used. In attempting such remedial measures, however, or 
remedial measures of the nature described above, it would be 
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desirable, wherever such help can be procured, to seek the 
advice of an expert.” 
THE SELECTION OF Dairy CATTLE. 

The Board of Agriculture, in dealing with this subject, binds 
its faith to the dual-purpose cow, and naturally considers that 
the carefully-bred Shorthorn approaches most nearly to its ideal. 
It is acknowledged, however, that a difference in choice ought 
to be determined by the nature of the ground and the purpose 
for which the cows are kept. For good land the breeds recom- 
mended are Dairy Shorthorns, South Devons, Jerseys and 
Guernseys; for exposed country, Welsh, Ayrshires, Kerries and 
Red-polls. Those kept for milk-selling had best be Dairy 
Shorthorns, Welsh, Ayrshires and Kerries; for butter-making, 
Jerseys, Guernseys, South Devons, Dairy Shorthorns and Red- 
polls. Some directions in regard to milking are given also, but 
they are a little commonplace, and do not on the face of them 
carry evidence that the writer has taken especial pains to secure 
absolute purity in his milk. There is, for instance, nothing 
about the need of straining it. 

MarkeTING Live Hens. 

For many years past poultry lecturers and writers have been 
pointing out to farmers, and country poultry-keepers generally, 
the importance of disposing of all hens which have finished their 
second laying season and replacing them by pullets. A large 
amount of success has rewarded their efforts, and most hens now 
are disposed of when about thirty months old. This fact, coupled 
with the undoubted increase in poultry-keeping, has resulted 
in a large increase in the importance of the live hen market 
in London, and at the present time there is a glut, owing to the 
weeding out which is going on in poultry-yards all over the 
country. ‘The price varies from Is. to 1s. gd., instead of the more 
usual quotation of 1s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. As from this moderate 
price carriage—always stiff for live poultry—and the salesman’s 
commission have to be deducted, forwarding old hens to London 
just at present cannot be a profitable undertaking. For old 
hens, killed and dressed like chickens, there is no market, as the 
buyers are Jews, whose religion entails that all meat eaten by 
them must be killed by one of their faith. Hitherto the price 
for well-fatted old hens has been very satisfactory, but the 
steady increase in the number sent up for sale has at length 
depreciated the price, until now. it would be wise for sellers to 
seek a local market. Most of the hens sent up, too, are in poor 
condition, and, as the price is in all cases regulated by the weight, 
must, even when prices are good, fetch little or nothing by the 
time the charges are paid. Hens should be disposed of just 
before their second moult. A fortnight’s liberal feeding on 
maize would pay the owner. 


OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOGS AT BURLEIGHFIELD. 


R. DICKSON’S kennel of Old English sheepdogs is 

one of the oldest in the country. It was in 1887 

that he 

bought his 

first bob- 

tail, a beautiful blue 
bitch named Mouldie, 
which won at Cruft’s 
Show the first time ex- 
hibited by him. The 
owner of this kennel 
has always been a 
careful breeder, and 
has freely used the 
Harkaway blood, to 
which he attributes 
very much of his 
success, Among the 
many winners bred 
by him are Champion 
Brentwood Country 
Girl, Sir Valentine, Sir 
Humphrey, Shepton 
Majestic, Betty Valen- 
tine, Sir Lancelot, Sir 
Tristram, Lady Valen- 
tine, Dame Pamela, 
Dame Primrose, Dame 
Nancy and Dame 
Rachel; while other 
winners which have 
passed through his 
hands are Hark- 
away, Champion 
Lady Scaramouche, 
Jack’s Delight, Rose- 


bery, Rosemary, Flock- 7. Fait. 
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master, Big Ben, Sir James, Country Jim, Father O’Flynn, 
Lady Lettice, Lady Babbie, Champicn Kirkdale Bango, 
May Blossom, The 
Gentleman, Greencroft 
Model and Queen 
Maisie. 

As a judge, Mr. 
Dickson has had a 
wide experience. In 
this capacity he has 
officiated at all the 
principal shows in the 
country. He is a safe 
judge, under whom 
the best dog will be 
sure to win. This is 
well known, and, 
consequently, where 
he judges large en- 
tries are generally 
the rule. At Cruft’s 
Show last year he 
had a_ record entry 
of 125. When judging, 
Mr. Dickson pays great 
attention to type and 
colour. Too big a dog 
does not find favour 
with him, as he holds 
that this tends to de- 
terioration of true bob- 
tail character. The col- 
lection of silver trophies 
at Loudwater is very 
fine, and includes the 
Brewers’ Cup, valued 
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at Birmingham for the best collie or Old 
English sheepdog in the show, also the silver 
cup presented by the Old Englisk Sheepdog 
Club for the best dog, and that for the 
best bitch. This is a record, as_ these 
trophies have not been held by one 
exhibitor before. Mr. Dickson never ex- 
hibits at small shows, nor in variety classes. 

The Loudwater kennels leave little to 
be desired either in arrangement or situa- 
tion. They are roomy and clean, and are 
situated on the south side of a hill over- 
looking the vailey of the Wyke. ‘The dogs 
have several acres of land in which to 
roam at large. To the open-air life they 
lead may be attributed much of the sound 
health they enjoy. Mr. Dickson is fortunate 
in his kennelman, whose interest in his 
charges is second only to that of their 
owner. When the writer visited Bur- 
leighfield the number of dogs was smaller 
than usual, in consequence of several sales 
having taken place recently. In reviewing 
these kennels, pride of place must be given 
to Champion Handsome Boy, undoubtedly 
the best dog of the breed at the present 
time, and some experts think the best 
ever benched. He was bred by Mrs. 
Travis, is five years old and_ therefore 
at his best. He is by Stylish Boy out 
of Dolly Daydream, and is an aristocrat 
right through his lineage. In colour he 
is the much - coveted pigeon blue, with 
beautiful white markings. His coat is 
correct in texture, wavy, not curly, with 
natural lay. He owns a large skull and 
has good bone throughout. His movement 
is very typical, and his legs and feet are 
of the best. To find fault with him is not 
easy. He is a credit to his owner and 
to his breed. Quite recently an offer 
from America of £200 was refused for 
him. This dog has won championships 
at the following shows: Southampton 
(three years in succession), Cheltenham, 
Blackpool, Birmingham’ (twice), Bristol, 
Crystal Paiace, Old English Sheepdog 
Club Show and Richmond—a grand total 
of thirteen. His list of prizes includes 
that much - coveted trophy the Brewers’ 
Cup (already described), and at Birming- 
ham the silver cup presented by the Lord 
Mayor for the best collie or Old English 
sheepdog in the show. In 1904 he won 
four firsts at Cheltenham, first at Durham, 
first at Prescot and first at Southport. 
In 1905 two firsts at Blackpool, first at 
Prescot, first and silver medal at Darwen, 
first and special at Southport, first and 
special at Royal Show, Lancashire, first 
and special at Chester, first and special at 
Southampton and two firsts and special at 
3irmingham. In 1906 first and special at 
Richmond, first and special at Sonthampton 
and first and special at Birmingham. In 
1907 first at Old English Sheepdog Club 
Show and first and special at Southampton. 
His fame as a sire is rapidly growing, and 
he will certainly be remembered as one of 
the great sires of his time. Among the 
many winners he has sired are: Handsome 
Prince, Handsome Bob, Handsome Man, 
Handsome Lass, Herd Laddie, Sir Hum- 
phrey, Gibson Girl, Girl from Kay’s, 
Shepton Duchess, Dame Dot, Dame 
Durden, Home Farm Meg,  Banwell 
Blucher, Mayor of Deptford, Dame Prim- 
rose and also a very remarkable bitch 
bought by that keen judge, Mr. Thomas 
of America, and which holds an unbeaten 
record. 

The best bitch in the kennels is 
Champion Dame Doris; she was_ bred 
by Mr. Thomas, and is a grand all-round 
Specimea, with the best of legs, feet and 
neck. She is built on beautiful lines, 
with massive bone, and has a very correct 
front and action. In colour she is a 
pigeon blue, with white head, collar and 
front legs, Her championships have been 
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won at Richmond, Southampton, Crystal Palace, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Old English Sheepdog Club and Hemel Hemp- 
stead. She is the winner of fifteen firsts and many specials, 
and holds an unbeaten record. At her last show, Great 
Missenden, she won first and special for best Old English 
sheepdog, first for best non-sporting bitch and the special 
for the best exhibit in the show. Another good bitch is 
Betty Valentine. She is by Rosebery out of Queen Maisie, 
and is a bitch of beautiful shape, type and expression. Her 
coat is good and of lovely colour. She has done well in 
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the show-ring, but is now kept solely for breeding purposes. 
As a brood bitch she has few rivals, and has yet to have 
a litter without winners. Some of Mr. Dickson's best dogs 
have been bred from her, and he has hopes of more good 
things in the near future. Another typical bitch is Dame 
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Durden. She is a home-bred one, 


being by Handsome Boy out of 


Betty Valentine. Her skull is 
good and she has plenty of bone, 
also the correct bobtail expression. 
She is a winner every time out, and 
when matured will be a_ hard nut 
to crack. A very promising young 
dog is Sir Humphrey, a brother to 
Dame Durden. He is a good blue 
colour, with blue grizzle ears and 
white face, shoulders and front. His 
coat is plentiful and of light texture; 
he has also plenty of bone, and is, 
in fact, a replica of his illustrious 
sire. When he has grown on_ he 
will not be easy to beat. Mr. Dickson 
has some very promising young dogs, 
and two or three litters are expected 
shortly, so there is likely to be plenty 
of good stock at Loudwater for some 
time to come. 

Mr. Dickson has been very for- 
tunate in selecting winners at an 
early age, and for the benefit of 
readers of this article has_ kindly 
given the points for which he looks 
in choosing puppies for his own ken- 
nels. These points are: General 
appearance massive, with. large skull, 
short foreface and back; the fore 
legs must be straight, and the pup 
stand well up on his toes and move 
with bear - like action; the most desirable colour is pigeon 
blue with white markings. H. Boycorr Oppy. 
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NEW ZEALAND WILD FLOWERS. 


“HE statement is often made that there are no New 
Zealand wild flcwers, even New Zealanders, who 
ought to know better, having often lamented that 

there are “hardly any.” Certainly there are few field flowers 
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such as paint the English meadows with delight in spring 
and early summer. Many of our native flowers, moreover, 
are exceedingly local, and they mostly grow either in the 
bush or on the mountains, that is, in more or less inacces- 
sible spots, where the ordinary tourist rarely or never goes. 
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He sees some half-dozen of the commonest New Zealand 
wild flowers and denies the existence of the remaining 1,394, 
which he does not see. For New Zealand is known to possess 
at least 1,400 flowering plants—according to Messrs. Laing 
and Blackwell’s book, “ Plants of New Zealand,” to which I 
an) much indebted—and it is highly probable that she 
possesses many more, for there is, undoubtedly, still much 
botanising to do there. New Zealand flora, moreover, is so 
peculiar and individual that the two islands are generally 
considered as a distinct botanical region, two-thirds of the 
native species of flowering plants not being found elsewhere, 
a percentage which is said to be unique for so small an area 
(rather less than that of the United Kingdom). Should the 
Dominion ever adopt a national flower, like the lily of France 
or the shamrock ot Ireland, it must surely be the manuka 
(Leptospermum ericoides, belonging to the myrtle family). To 
the New Zealander in London its strong, spicy scent, 
reminiscent of camp-fires, picnics and “billy” tea, seems to 
come across all the 14,000 miles separating him from the low 
hillsides, plains and gulleys, which in summer are white with 
bushes covered with its small, starry flowers. Manuka scrub 
in full bloom is almost white as snow, so profusely does it 
blossom. A long stretch of it is wonderfully beautiful, and 
its scent, like that of pine woods, wholesome and invigorating. 
Moreover, it is often found on poor land, where little else will 
grow. No idea of its real beauty can be formed from the 
attenuated specimens at Kew. ‘There are, of course, various 
kinds, some larger flowered and more graceful tnan others. 
Tea-tree is another name for it, for the very early settlers 
sometimes used its leaves in default of tea. 

Much better known in England and more conspicuous in 
the New Zealand landscape is the cabbage-tree (Cordyline 
australis), of the lily order of plants, though certainly most 
people would find it far more like a palm, as it sometimes grows 
6oft. high, and all the foliage is in large tuftsat the top. It bears 
great hanging clusters of creamy white flowers, powerfully 
scented, and about these flowers the Maoris have various 
traditions, such as that great profusion of them presages a 
hot summer. The cabbage-tree grows fairly well in a place like 
Penzance, for it is very adaptable, unlike many New Zealand 
plants and trees, which are most difficuit to grow away trom 
their natural surroundings. — It flowered abundantly in our own 
New Zealand garden, as in many others, but | think it never 
does so in England. The flower about which more Maori 
legends are told than any other is certainly the rata (Metrosideros, 
of the Myrtaceaw), really a very beautiful and striking bush 
blossom. South Island or Southern rata, a brilliant scarlet, 
fluffy or spiky-looking flower, is only seen in its full beauty in 
such places as the Otira Gorge, the Sounds and Stewart Island. 
The tree flowers in midsummer (December to February or 
March—! have found it at high altitudes in April), and grows 
from 30ft. to 6o!t. high. North Island or Northern rata grows 
from 6oft. to rooft. high, also bearing bright red blossoms. After 
much observation, this has been decided not to be a climber; 
but it is easy to see how it earned this reputation, for its seeds 
are often carried into the forks of tall trees, where they germinate 
in the vegetable mould, and when the mould is exhausted the 
young rata puts out one or more aerial roots down the trunk ot 
the supporting tree until they reach the earth. These aerial roots 
gradually come to look like stems, and, moreover, throw off 
lateral roots which grow right round the tree trunk and back to 
the main root stem again. All this is excellent for the rata, but 
sooner or later fatal to the supporting tree, which has the life 
slowly squeezed out of it. Careless observers, noticing a bush 
tree in the grip of a rata, jumped to the now rejected conclusion 
that the Northern rata was a climber instead of, as it really is, 
a vampire tree. Parasite rata, as it is sometimes called, is a true 
climber, whose orange scarlet flowers are of quite a different tint 
from those of the other ratas, which are more crimson, and it 
may be easily recognised as a mass of the richest colour clinging 
to some tall bush tree. Perhaps the most strikingly beautiful 
New Zealand flower is the pohutukawa (Metrosideros tomentosa), 
a close relation of the ratas. It, too, has brilliant red flowers, 
also spiky, and from their season of blooming it is sometimes 
called the Christmas-tree. It is, however, very local, generally 
growing by the seashore, though sometimes in bush near the 
sea, and only being found in the north of the North Island, 
Along the shores of the innumerable and little-known bays and 
inlets north of Auckland is the place to see pohutukawa at its 
best, the whole coast sometimes being crimson with its flowers 
and the sea pale red with their reflections. The rewarewa 
(Knightia excelsis) must have got its name of honeysuckle 
from early settlers homesick for England. and English wild 
flowers, for truly it is little like its namesake in English hedges. 
It is a bush tree, easily distinguishable at any time because of its 
compact shape, like a Lombardy poplar, and in summer also by 
its long, straight, scarlet flowers, another of our best-known flowers, 
which are scarlet-red or orange scarlet in colour. Honeysuckle 
timber is exceptionally pretty tor inlaid woudwork. Yet another 
scarlet bush flower is the mistletoe (Loranthus tetrapetalus), often 
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mistaken by tourists for the rata. Large clumps of it grow on 
the tops of trees, making them look almost aflame, so brilliant is 
the colour. Generally the presence of mistletoe may be 
recognised by the ground beneath being thick with petals, yellow 
at the base, and shading into orange, scarlet and crimson; but 
there are many varieties, some with green blossoms and white or 
green berries, more like the English mistletoe. Imagine all these 
scarlet and crimson flowering trees and parasitic plants against 
a background of the blue of a New Zealand summer sky, and 
above the rich dark greens of the bush foliage. 

Of other bush flowers none is more familiar than the fuchsia 
(Fuchsia excorticata). A large shrub, not a low bush or small 
plant like English fuchsias (for an old fuchsia tree can be 
climbed), its flowers are neither showy nor specially pretiy, being 
greenish when they first come out, then streaked with dull purple 
and turning dull red before they fade. The Konini (Fuchsia berry), 
small, black, rather sickly and oily, beloved of children, is almost 
the only bush fruit safe to eat. On the outskirts of the bush and 
on hillsides is found the yellow Kowhai in its various varieties 
(Sophora tetraptera), a shrub covered in eurliest spring (August to 
October) with golden yellow flowers, attracting every native bird to 
suck the honey from its hanging clusters. It is called one of the few 
deciduous trees in New Zealand, but the new flowers usually push 
off the old foliage, which is silvery, unlike our usual dark-leaved 
trees. The yellow Kowhai will grow in England, but only against 
a sunny wall, as at Kew. The red Kowhai (a clianthus), also a 
light-foliaged shrub, is only a North Island plant, and very 
uncommon as a wild flower, though in gardens its long beak-like 
flowers, of a most rare shade of red, something like the colour of 
Pyrus japonica, but duller, may often be seen. I[t is still found 
wild, I believe, on Great Barrier Island. Familiar, also, to 
those who know the bush is the charming little bush myrtle 
(Ramarama), with its white, fluffy flowers, not unlike 
those of the European myrtle, and its red-leaved shoots; 
the large, pure white convolvulus, climbing over every 
bush and tree; a tiny white violet, scentless; a very tiny white 
daisy ; and surely one of the most beautiful of wild flowers, the 
native clematis (Clematis indivisa), Pua-wananga, the Maoris 
call it, ‘*sacred or sanctified flower.” One of the earlizst spring 
flowers, its festoons of large and purest white flowers may be 
looked for in September and October, and later on the clusters ot 
its fluffy seeds. Easy enough to see, it is most difficult to gather, 
its stem being generally only one of many climbing up some tall 
bush tree, on the very top of which the mass of white flowers is 
seen from afar, conspicuous against the dark green, but 
impossible to get without destroying the blossoms and tearing 
the clusters to pieces, and impossible to keep in water when 
gathered. Clematis is most difficult to grow away from the 
bush, but I believe it is cultivated in English greenhouses, 
though I have never seen it. It would be nearly impossible, 
even at Kew, to let it grow really naturally. There 1s also a 
little mountain-growing clematis, yellowish, and powerfully 
scented; and about the hillsides and gulleys and on the outskirts 
of the bush grow the various kinds of veronicas so common in 
New Zealand—low shrubs, with spikes of whitish or very pale 
lavender flowers. Koromiko we usually call it, preferring the 
native name. Its leaves are kept in stock by the chief druggists 
because of their remarkable properties in cases of dysentery and 
allied complaints, and bushmen have used the plant as a remedy 
for English cholera. One of the very rare deciduous trees in New 
Zealand, and one bearing a most delicate white blossom, is the 
lacebark (Wha-whi, Phagianthus Lyallii), usually an alpine or 
sub-alpine shrub, whose leaves turn yellow in autumn, The 
inner part of the tough bark can be divided into thin layers, 
which are really lacy in appearance. Like so many bush flowers, 
those of the lacebark are almost too fragile to gather, much 
too fragile to carry home. 

So far | have spoken chiefly of flowering trees or shrubs, 
but there are many flowering plants proper. ‘he orchid family 
has several representatives, none very large or showy, but 
several very pretty, especially Dendrobium Cunninghamil, pale 
rose and white, with many-flowered racemes, and Earina 
suavolens, white and almost overpoweringly sweet, both tree 
orchids, though sometimes found on rocks. Much better known 
is an alpine wild flower, the famous Mount Cook lily (Ranun- 
culus Lyallii), so called because it is found only, | believe, on 
the ranges near Mount Cook in the Southern Alps, generally at 
from 2,o00ft. to 4,000ft., which means, in those regions, a good 
deal of cold. It is one of the most exquisite of wild flowers, the 
petals singularly pure white, and the yellow centre singularly 
clear yellow ; the leaves also are glossy and handsome. But it 
is cultivated with much difficulty, requiring great heat in summer 
and severe cold in winter. There is also a golden ranuncuius in 
the Southern Alps, but it is much rarer. I have sought it, but 
have not found it, though I have found plenty of the white. 
Gentians also there are, about ten varieties, which, if true, 
are always white. Mountain daisies (Celmisia) in plenty may 
be found from December to March, and even in April. There 
are about forty kinds in New Zealand, mostly sub-alpine. One, 
at least, is a tali, very handsome flower, 4in..across—a great, 
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shining, yellow-centred bloom on a long silvery stem, rising out 
of a tuft of broad, silvery, spiked leaves. Many of the Celmisiz 
have their leaves reduced almost to needles, doubtless as a 
means of self- preservation in the New Zealand sub- alpine 
meadows. A less known, but hardly less beautiful, alpine plant 
is Senecio Lyallii, for which I know no other name, ot the 
Composite family, with thick clusters of white flowers. Edelweiss 
also we have (Helichrysum grandiceps), whose white, flannelly 
flower is much like the Swiss edelweiss, though its silvery leaves 
are rounder. A sub-alpine and alpine flower peculiar to New 
Zealand, though it is not usually thought of as a flower, but 
rather as a lichen, is the vegetable sheep (Raoulia eximia and 
R. mammillaris)— immense thick tufts of what looks extra- 
ordinarily like the woolly back of a sheep turned towards one. 
I have never found it except on recks, from which, even with an 
ice axe, it is hard to dislodge. It will be noticed that, though 
four or five of New Zealand’s most famous flowers are scarlet, 
yet there is a great preponderance of white flowers—white 
gentians, white violets, white ranunculi and white orchids—and 
that blue flowers are extremely rare, such as there are being in 
the outlying islands; the Chatham Island lily, for instance 
(Myosotidium noLile), doubtless so called from its resemblance 
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to a giant forget-me-not in colour, and to a certain extent in 
growth, though it reaily belongs to the borage family. It is 
very rare, even in gardens, but a most striking flower. The 
prevalence of white flowers in New Zealand is said to be 
undoubtedly connected with the scarcity of insects, but has never 
been very fully explained. Numbers of flowering bush shrubs 
not mentioned in this article also bear white or pale cream 
blossoms. 

It will be seen, even from these slight indications, that it is 
nowise difficult to find interesting and various New Zealand 
wild flowers; but no one need think to discover them by 
scratching about in the fields and hedges. There are also many 
very handsome berries, such as the titoki, a black berry with a 
scarlet cup, the red supplejack berry, and the orange karaka 
fruit; and it is characteristic that berries and flowers can so 
eften be found together. Whatever New Zealand may lack in 
field flowers, moreover, she makes up for in the infinite beauty 
and variety and delicacy cf her ferns. The best of these, like 
the best of her flowers, the tourist does not usualiy see, as they 
grow only in the trackless virgin bush, especially oa the West 
Coast of the South Island, where even many New Zealanders 
have not yet set foot. Constance A. Barwnicoat. 


A NEW METHOD OF CLIPPING BIRDS’ WINGS. 


VERYONE has seen pet birds kept captive in a garden, 
park, or menagerie, and many of us, while watching an 
interesting bird, have ventured the remark, “ Why 
doesn't it fly away ? I suppose its wings must be cut ?” 

though it is quite obvious that this is the case even 
when the wings are closed. Sometimes a bird will stand bolt 
upright, open its wings and commence to flap them a dozen times 
or so, then, lowering itself to its normal walking position, it will 
close them and shuffle them into comfort among the feathers of 
its breast and back, concluding the whole performance by a short 
but energetic wagging of the tail. When the wings are thus 
expanded one notices at once the cutting of the flight feathers to 
prevent the bird's escape, and will probably have noticed also 
that, during the flapping process just referred to, the bird turned 
round and round on its legs as on a pivot. This turning round, 
of course, is due to no desire on the part of the bird to do so; it really 

is trying to exert its flying muscles for some reason, probably a 

cramped feeling resulting from disuse. It is owing to the manner in 

which its wings have been clipped. Almost invariably one wing 
only is clipped, and in a hasty and clumsy manner, too, which 
causes an unequal-sided resistance to the air on each beat of the 
wings, resulting in the poor bird being spun round, willy-nilly, 
like atop. A fair notion of the inconvenience which a bird thus 
clipped suffers can be easily tested by anyone in the following 
way: stand upright, feet together, extend both arms to the full, 
then put the left hand on the left shoulder, and in this position 
try to flap like a bird, moving the arms in a horizontal plane. In 
this way one will quite appreciate how awkward the poor bird 
must feel. Then, still standing in the same position, repeat the 
movement with both arms extended to the full, and the compara- 
tive satisfaction and comfort of the two styles will at once be 
seen. After having 
tried this experiment, 
I think it will be self- 
evident that the main 
object of the bird— 
to exercise its wing- 
muscles—is almost en- 
tirely defeated. Only 
one wing resists the 
air, and its efforts are 
expended—or thrown 
away—in turning the 
bird round, instead of 
counterbalancing the 
thrust of the other 
wing. Thus the wings 
cannot properly exer- 
cise themselves; and 
this may be detri- 
mental to the bird’s 
health, as it certainly 
is to its comfort. In 
one or two instances 
I have observed the 
flight feathers cut so 
closely to the fleshy 
part of the wing that 
the bird must have 
suffered great pain 
during and after the 
operation—such pain, 
probably, as we 
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experience when we 
cut our finger-nails to 
the quick. Now, 
besides the inconveni- 
ence—cruelty, I con- 
sider it—thus caused. 
there is another thing 
very much against this 
generalclumsy method 
of clipping the wings, 
viz., the unsightliness 
of the bird, both when 
its wings are extended 
and closed. When 
closed, the uncut wing 
appears as Nature in- 
tended, resting lightly 
upon the back and tail 
feathers, while’ the 
other wing shows none 
of its long feathers at 
all. This gives an irri- 
tating, lop - sided ap- 
pearance to the bird. 

I would like, now, 
to make a suggestion 
which | believe to be 
entirely new and which 
will practically do 
away with this dis- 
figurement and, at the 
same time, reduce the 
air-resisting surface of the wing to about the same extent as does 
the usual method of clipping. Moreover, it will allow the bird to 
exercise its wings with satisfaction and comfort. The illustra- 
tions show the method of wing clipping I would suggest. 
The first depicts a wing extended fully. The white line 
(3—4) across it indicates approximately the usual clipping line 
of the feathers, which entails disfigurement when the wing is 
closed. I have frequently observed, chiefly in pigeons, that 
dealers and fanciers do not cut away the first two feathers 
(1 and 2), but, even so, in my opinion the good looks of the birds 
are ruined and their comfort interfered with. The small 
dotted lines in the first picture represent the part of each 
feather which has been cut away after the more humane 
method, both wings being similarly cut. Observe the great 
diminution of air - resisting area, caused by the feathers 
being half cut away. The second illustration shows the 
appearance of the wing, clipped in this way, when both are 
closed. From this it will be seen that there is practically 
no external difference whatever, and that birds thus clipped 
would lose none of their natural symmetry and grace when 
the wings are at rest. Frequently my friends have asked me 
why I do not cut the wings of my pet birds, and I have 
replied that they are cut, but not in the usual manner. Now, | 
think that all who possess a tame bird will agree that this method 
is at least worth a trial. It has everything in its favour, with 
one exception, viz., that the operation takes about ten minutes, 
as contrasted with ten seconds for the commen method. 

I dare say some will think the effect produced is not worth 
the extra time required to clip the wings, but, in my opinion, no 
one who is a real lover of birds will think so; he will rather 

e willing to try any reasonable experiment which may add, 
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however little, to the health, happiness and 
good appearance of his pets. One thing 
more I must add: I have often observed 
that birds which flap their wings rapidly, 
such as finches and small birds generally, 
are not incapacitated by this new method 
to the same extent as are the slower 
flapping birds of the size of a crow ora 
pigeon. A sparrow can barely lift itself 
from the ground, aided very largely 
though it be by starting with the jump 
with which all birds “take off’ before 
they bring their wings into play. And, 
by the way, this jump of a bird is far 
more helptul than is generally supposed. 
I have seen a magpie repeatedly reach 
a shelf nearly 3ft. from the ground, 
though it had no feathers whatever in 
its wings. A sparrow with its wings cut 
as I suggest can keep a horizontal course 
for a good distance if it starts froma 
height ; a magpie describes an arc in its 
descent, while a crow comes down almost 
vertically. And in every case where I 
have made this experiment, I have found 
that even a short flight has so exhausted 
the bird that it was powerless to raise 
itself from the ground for some time after, 
so that any attempt to escape beyond a 
very short distance is quite frustrated. 
This last fact—that the new method of 
clipping the wings is more effective in USUAL METHOD AND 
the case of the larger birds, such as 

herons, storks, swans, geese, etc.- -speaks still further in favour 
of its adoption, since it is only such birds that require to be 
treated in this way; small birds are invariably kept in cages, 
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and therefore never need be clipped at 
all. I may add that the most expeditious 
mode of procedure is for one person— 
with gloves on, if it be a powerful beaked 
or clawed bird—to hold the bird down, 
with its breast on a cushion, with one 
hand, while the other is used to keep the 
wing which is to be operated on ex- 
tended. Another person, the operator, 
should then take each feather separately 
in turn in his left hand, and with the 
scissors in his right trim off the inner 
web. Of course, three persons could 
better perform the operation on big birds 
like pelicans, storks, etc. In cutting the 
feathers very sharp scissors should be 
used, and care should be taken not to 
cut the coverts—the short feathers (5—6) 
which overlap the long flight feathers 
—as acut on these would disfigure the 
wing, whether open or closed. In any 
case, anyone wishing to try the experi- 
ment can easily practise it beforehand 
on a fowl or pigeon. 

In conclusion, I wonder if owners 
of pelicans, cormorants, flamingoes, 
herons, swans, gulls, etc.—birds which 
I have never been able to experiment 
upon — who are willing to try this 
method would kindly communicate the 
results to the Editor, giving the name 


DISFIGUREMENT OF WING. of the bird so treated. I think it 


should interest all keepers of tame 
birds in our private and public parks, owners of menageries and 
every lover of the beautiful uncaged birds which are kept by so 
many of us as pets. ALFRED PRIEST. 


HEADS AND HORNS. 


FFORTS are now being made in America to form a 
national collection of heads and horns, and Dr. W. T. 
Hornaday has given impetus to the movement by 
presenting his private collection of over a hundred 
rare specimens as a nucleus. Besides Dr. Horna- 

day, who represents the Camp-Fire Club in the movement 
to establish the collection, the other immediate promoters 
of the enterprise are Mr. Madison Grant for the Boone 
and Crockett Club and Mr. John M. Phillips for the Lewis 
and Clark Club. Circular letters have been addressed to 
all the sportsmen and travellers of America and _ others 
likely to be interested in the matter, calling attention to the 
scheme and thereby giving them an opportunity of obtaining 
niches for all time in 
the Temple of Nimrod. 
It matters not whether 
their gifts are the 
result of personal 
prowess or of funds 
contributed to the com- 
mittee and expended 
by it on some desired 
prize. In either case 
the credit for the ex- 
hibit will be given to 
the donor, and in either 
case, too, a specimen 
in the collection may 
serve aS a peg on 
which to hang a tale 
of stirring deeds to his 
greater honour and 
glory. The collection 
will be under the 
direction ot members 
of the big -game- 
hunting clubs, as _ well 
as of sportsmen at 
large, and the com- 
mittee, selected from 
them to acquire speci- 
mens and to_ pass 
judgment on gifts, will 
maintain a high 
standard as to the test 7 
foradmission. It is not Fama 
often that the casual 
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time he can spare to the sport, is fortunate enough to bring 
down game carrying horns worthy to rank in such a collection. 
Such trophies fall to the native of the wilds and the patient 
gunner who spends all his days on the trail. Most sportsmen will 
on this account, it is hoped, make the collection a creditable one 
by subscribing to the purchase fund. The New York Zoological 
Society will maintain the collection temporarily in the picture 
gallery of its Administration Building in Bronx Park, New York 
City, when completed, and it is expected that in the course of 
time, when its size may warrant the procedure, a separate building 
in the park may be provided by the city for its housing. 
“Sportsmen and scientists and all Nature-lovers are showing 
the keenest interest in the project,” declares Dr. Hornaday. 
‘“‘ Indeed, valuable gifts 
are coming in rapidly ; 
in fact, the average is 
something of value at 
least every other day. 
Within the past few 
days a gift of great 
importance and value 
has been made, in 
camera, and for certain 
reasons it cannot be 
announced for another 
month or so. When 
the announcement is 
finally made, it will 
both surprise and 
delight all persons who 
are interested in the 
collection, because of 
the importance of the 
addition. All American 
sportsmen feel that 
owing to the rapid 
disappearance of the 
big game animals in 
America, as in most of 
the remaining quarters 
of the world, it is ex- 
pedient to gather 
together all the evi- 
dences that are 
accessible for record- 
ing the existence of 
species that may soon 
be extinguished. The 
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exhibit, as at present proposed, 
will be arranged in two series 

zoological and — geographical. 
The first will be grouped in 
accordance with the system of 
Nature, to show evolution and 
relationships. Dull, indeed, is 
the imagination which cannot 
foresee the intense interest 
which would attach to certain 
groups, such, for example, as the 
Cervide (antlered ruminants), 
when it is possible for the eye to 
comprehend at one sweep the 
long line of forms related to the 
Altai wapiti. Imagine, also, 
the distribution of the genus 
Ovis (mountain sheep) from 
Western Mongolia southward 
to India. westward to Sardinia 
and Morocco, and north-east 
ward by the grand loop to 
Kamtchatka, Alaska and Mexico. 
Ihen a_ second series’ will 
display the ungulate resources 
of the continents. It will be 
made of great zoological value 
by maps illustrating the geo- 
graphical distribution of families, 
of genera and of species. 
These photographs will show 


animals of the horned kinds in their native haunts and in captivity. 
It must be granted that the finest collections of heads and horns 
are those in the various European museums, particularly that 
in the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, and to 
duplicate this collection would be practically impossible, for 
rare trophies have poured into it from British sportsmen for 
years. At the same time, there is no reason why a complete 


and wonderful assortment of 
American heads and_ horns 
should not be gathered for the 
American collection, and this is 
what has been planned.” 

One of the features of the 
collection just begun is a pair of 
elephant tusks that is said to be 
the largest known. The left 
tusk measures on the curve 11ft. 
54in. and the other 11ft., the net 
weight of the two being 293Ib. 
They are, in fact, so large that 
one who first sees them is prone 
to believe that they have survived 
from some mammoth long ex- 
tinct. They were once the pro- 
perty of King Menelik of Abys- 
sinia, who gave them to a Euro- 
pean officer. In the course of 
time they were brought to the 
London ivory market, where 
they were purchased by Mr. 
Rowland Ward, from whom they 
were bought by Mr. Charles T. 
Barney, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Board of 
Managers of the New York 
Zoological Society. Two other 
especially remarkable heads are, 
one of a Rocky Mountain big- 
horn, the other of a_ white 
mountain goat, which were ob- 
tained from the north-western 
wilds of America. To stalk 
either of these animals, the 
sheep in particular, is work 
that exercises all the hunter’s 
qualities, physical and mental. 
The sheep, inhabitants of the 
mountains, at home among 
terrifying crags and precipices, 
perched on appallingly precarious 
heights, and leaping across 
bottomless depths, issue one of 
the noblest challenges to man’s 
hunting instinct, and the mounted 
head of one makes an effective 
monument to the prowess of his 
conqueror. One pair of horns 
in the collection is from the 
great Siberian argali, the largest 
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mountain sheep in the world, 
and wielder of the largest horns 
of his species. They are nearly 
5ft. in length, and measure in 
circumference at their base a 
little less than 2ft. They were 
obtained for Dr. Hornaday in 
the Altai Mountain, in Mongolia, 
by the agents of Mr. Carl 
Hagenbeck during the expedition 
he sent out to secure specimens 
of the Prjevalski horce. A 
remarkable set of horns among 
the goat species is that which 
once fronted the crest of an 
animal named the Suleiman 
markhor of Beluchistan. They 
resemble a pair of gimlets of 
deadly efficiency, 27in. in length, 
There are thirty-five specimens 
of antelope headgear in the 
collection, and it is a matter 
of conjecture as to whether 
most of these were designed 
for ornament or for use. Some 
shapes are of perfect grace, 
with prongs ringed, “ keeled,” 
crimpled or smooth, coming 
together like meeting arcs of a 
circle, or spreading in open flying 
curves. An interesting feature is 


a mounted series of twelve pairs of horns from the American bison, 
showing their various growths at different periods in the life of a 
bull, from its early career as a yearling to its old age state asa 
This entire set was gathered from wild sources, 
and can hardly be reproduced at this day. Others of the buffalo 
kind are represented by their horns, including specimens from 
India and the Far East, and buffaloes from the Cape and other 


parts of Africa. A speciality 
has been made in the nucleus 
collection of deer antlers from 
rare foreign types, including 
particularly some little - known 
varieties from Asia. Scientifi- 
cally speaking, the most valu- 
able of these is the set of 
antiers from the head of a Pere 
David's deer, a species which 
once inhabited China, but now 
lives only in the few places 
where it is put on exhibition. 
In total living representation 
it numbers only twenty - eight 
individuals. Before the Boxer 
War 200 of these animals lived 
in the Emperor’s Park near 
Peking, but all of these were 
killed during the insurrection. 
There are only eleven other 
pairs of David deer antlers 
on record, and of these the set 
belonging to the collection takes 
third place in order of supe- 
riority. A rare set of antlers 
in the collection is derived from 
the Schomburgk deer, inhabitant 
of Northern Siam. There are 
eight other specimens in exist- 
ence, and this particular set 
takes second rank of excel- 
lence. 

One ambition of the formers 
of this collection is to furnish 
it with antlers of the Alaskan 
bull moose, the largest head 
weapons carried by any beast 
extant on the globe. In their 
typical development they show 
a spread lacking but a_ few 
inches of 7ft, a “shovel 
width” of 14ft., and they weigh 
over golb. The collection owns 
a number of valuable antlers 
from the moose of the European 
Continent and _ Siberia, but 
they are uninspiring of aspect 
beside the terrifying achieve- 
ment of the great American 
moose. The species is vastly 
on the decrease, owing, so it is 
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said, to the fact that the natives of Alaska are slaughtering 
them indiscriminately for food. 

In all, there are 131 specimens in the collection, representing 
108 species. With the exception of some half-a-dozen or so 
specimens they have all been presented by Dr. Hornaday, whose 
generosity and efforts to make the collection as representative as 
possible are deserving of the highest praise. The whole scheme 
is worthy the attention and help not only of American sportsmen, 
but of all big-game-hunters in all parts of the world, and we wish 
the project every success. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
4 a e 
Own-rootr Roses 
Y this term is meant Roses not grafted upon any stock, and a 
question asked is how the cuttings are struck and the best 
varieties for the purpose. Of the Hybrid Perpetual class, as 
opposed to the Teas, Hybrid Teas and Chinas, those sorts with 
smooth wood are likely to give the best returns. The majority, 
however, will strike satisfactorily if the cuttings are taken from 
only ripe wood, the following being, perhaps, the least likely to fail: Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Victor Verdier, Mrs. John Laing, Pride of Waltham, 
General Jacqueminot, La France, Jeannie Dickson, Dr. Andry, Captain 
Christy, Charles Lefebre, Ulrich Brunner, Baroness Rothschild, Jules 
Margottin, Frangois Michelon, Etienne Levet, Augustine Guinoisseau, Clio, 
Paul Neyron, Heinrich Schultheis 
and Mrs. W. J. Grant. Insert the 
cuttings at once, selecting only, as 
we have pointed out, the well- 
matured wood ; it is useless to 
insect soft wood. Choose an open 
bed for the cuttings, dig the soil 
quite 2ft. deep, and incorporate with 
it burnt garden refuse or road 
scrapings, unless the soil is naturally 
light, when these additions will not 
be needed. Manure is not neces- 
sary, all that is wanted being a well- 
drained soil to enable the base of 
the cutting tocallus quickly. Select 
the shoots which were produced 
early in the present season—‘‘ cur- 
rent wood,” as such growth is 
described in books and catalogues— 
and, if possible, with a little of last 
year’s wood attached, called a 
“heel.” The cuttings should be 
from 6in, to I2in. long, the latter 
length the more suitable, and insert 
them so that the base rests upon the 
soil. During sharp weather cover 
the bed with bracken or large quan- 
tities of leaves. We have found a 
bed 3ft. wide the best. Insert the 
cutiings in short rows, gin. apart, 
with a space of 2in. between the 
cuttings. A little sand at the bottom 
of the trench promotes quick rooting. 
We may mention that a_ trench 
should be taken out with a spade, as 
this makes the work easier, and there 
is little risk of the cutting not resting 
on the soil—a most important point 
in inserting all cuttings, which in the 
case of the Rose should be so deep in 
the soil that only the top shows. The 
Tea and China Roses must be rooted 
in pots, 5in. size, and filled with light ; 
soil, Place the cuttings round the sides, and transfer them to a cold frame. 
When spring comes give a little bottom heat to encourage free rooting. 
These classes are too delicate to be rooted in the open garden. 
A BEAUTIFUL RECENT RosSE—PHARISAER. 

‘Those who have not yet planted this superb Rose have missed a good 
thing,” writes one of the most experienced rosarians of to-day. ‘* Now and 
then a novelty appears that stands out above all others. I think I can claim 
for Pharisaer this position among garden Roses. It is especially suitable for 
vases, the growth being so long and rigid and the foliage really handsome. 
Among the many hybria Teas now grown Pharisaer is very distinct, and the 
growth of yearling plants is rather stronger than even Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
The features of the former are long, handsome buds—each one a perfect 
coat flower—and the faultless shape of the half-open blooms. The open 
flowers are not particularly beautiful, and should be removed. Many of our 
best decorative Roses are marred because the old blooms are allowed to 
remain, Their removal once a day would add greatly to the charm of the 
Rose garden. One often hears complaints of Roses turning a magenta hue, 
but few of our best crimson sorts are free from this blemish. I always advise 
cutting them off when they approach this stage. The colour of Pharisaer is 
pale salmon pink, merging to fawn and white, very much like a perfectly- 
coloured Viscountess Folkestone; the form, however, reminds one of Anna 
Olivier, if anything a deeper flower with reflexed edges. As a forcing Rose 
it will become a favourite for the cool system of culture, the slower growth 
favouring the fuller development of its handsome blooms. Pharisaer was 
introduced by Herr Hinner, a German rosarian; it is supposed to be a 
seedling from Mrs, W. J. Grant, although we can scarcely believe this, as 
the growth is so much finer. Apparently, it will not only give vigorous 
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seedlings, but also vigorous sports, as shown by that splendid novelty 
Joseph Lowe.” 
YOUNG TREES AND SUNSTROKE. 

A correspondent writes: ‘* Naturally no tree of any size has a bare stem. 
If it is in any way exposed to the direct rays of the sun on the edge of a 
wood or in a hedgerow, a tree has either a spreading head which shelters its 
stem or it produces a number of small branches on the trunk, the leafage 
effectually protecting it. When young trees are required for the garden or park, 
they are nearly always required with a certain height of clear stem, which in 
nine cases out of ten is far more than is proper for the tree when the size of 
the head is taken into consideration. Most nurserymen are familiar with 
the request for Limes, Oaks, Planes, etc., 14ft. or so high on 8ft. clear 
stems. If these trees are to be planted in the open, this is a mistake, as the 
head of the tree is not sufficiently large to afford the stems the shade they 
require ; the consequence is that the bark becomes hard and woody before 
its time, even if it is not more seriously injured. The actual effect of sunstroke 
is seen cn the south side of the stems, and is shown by the discoloured and 
flattened bark with occasional cracks in it. If this is cut away, the wood 
beneath will be brown and hard like seasoned timber, and the tree is a long 
time recovering, if it ever does. My attention was recently called to a row 
of Limes that were planted four years ago, and quite half of their stems were 
burnt last year by the sun’s rays striking them. It does not always follow, 
however, that a hot and dry season like last year will injure the stems ot 
trees any more than a dull, sunless summer like the past. Much depends on 
the condition of the trees and also the time of year when they are most 
exposed to the sun. In the earlier part of the summer, when growth is 
vigorous and the stems full of sap, a hot, sunny week will cause sunstroke on 
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the stems more than at a time when they have been, as it were, inured to the 

sun’s rays. If greater care is taken of the stems of trees, there will be, 

probably, fewer complaints of their doing badly after they are planted.” 
ANOTHER NOTE ON THE MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

Our notes on these beautiful flowers have aroused some interest, a 
correspondent adding the following information to that already given: 
‘“Years ago when the familiar name of ‘ Michaelmas Daisy’ was more 
generally given to these plants only a few varieties were in existence, and 
these not to be compared to those existing at the present day. What a 
beautiful race of plants this is, coming into flower when the darker days 
arrive, and lasting long when gathered. The herbaceous borders seem to 
have a new lease of life given them as the first clumps of Asters burst into 
bloom. One has only to see a mass of Aster acris in full flower to realise 
their beauty. This grows about 2ft. high, the flowers bright mauve in colour, 
and so thickly produced that the leaves are practically hidden. Other fine 
sorts are Stella, light grey-blue, 2ft.; Little Gem, light blue, rft. ; Riverslea, 
rich violet, 2ft. ; and Distinction, blue, yellow eye, 2/t.—these all belong to 
the class known as Amellus. Then a selection may be made from Ericoides 
Clio, mauve, 2} ft. ; Novi-Belgi Cottage Maid, pale pink, 2ft. ; Formosissimus, 
deep blue, 4ft. ; Madonna, white, 24ft. ; Densus, azure blue, 4ft.; F. W. 
Burbidge, rich blue, 5ft. ; and Perry’s Pink, rosy pink, 33ft. These form a 
very interesting collection for an amateur’s garden, the flowers being beautiful 
in their various shades, and the heights of the plants suitable for borders of 
moderate width. The soil should be trenched at least 20in. deep, and if it be 
clayey some road grit and a small quantity of old mortar rubbish may be mixed 
with it. Give the roots a chance of forming plenty of small fibrous ones, then 
the clumps spread rapidly and can be divided more easily if required,” 
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SOUTHAM DELABERE, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


MRS. RATCLIFF. — 


LEEVE in Gloucestershire is described to us as a 
‘parish of extraordinary extent and fertility.” Thus 
even its south hamlet was a tithing sufficiently large 
for division, and when Milo, Earl of Hereford, died 
in 1146, leaving no son, Southam Manor, which he 


had held of the Bishop ot Worcester, and two-thirds of the land 
went through one daughter to the Bohuns, and the other third 


LATE GOTHIC BAYS. 





through the other daughter to the Fitzherberts. Henry IV., who 
married a Bohun heiress, added the manor to the Duchy of 


Lancaster, and so to the Crown. 


The Fitzherberts did not keep 


their third beyond the thirteenth century, and ‘‘one Goodman” 
owned it under Henry VII.. 
John Huddleston. 

The Huddlestons were Cumberland folk, where they long 
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and sold it, Leland tells us, to Sir 


held Millom Castle. During 
the Roses’ Wars, they showed 
considerable discretion. When 
Richard Crookback governed 
the North for his brother 
Edward, the owner of Millom 
was his right-hand man, and 
continued so during his short 
occupancy of the throne. But 
the son must fairly early have 
joined Richmond, for when the 
Red Rose finally triumphed he 
came South, and was appointed 
Steward of Sudeley Castle when 
that fine property escheated to 
the Crown after Bosworth field. 
He became a power in Glou- 
cestershire, was appointed 
Sheriff, bought much property, 
including Goodman’s land in 
Southam, was a strong sup- 
porter of the Church, being 
one of the last benefactors of 
Hayles Abbey, as his coat of 
arms on two of the cloister 
bosses testified, and he died, 
much respected in the county 
of his adeption, in 1513. Mil- 
lom then went to the elder son, 
but the Gloucestershire estates 
to the younger, Sir John, who 
thereupon went into bricks and 
mortar and “‘ builded the pretty 
Mannour Place” which Leland 
saw when he visited Southam, 
and which, sadly ‘ embel- 
lished’? in recent times, sur- 
vives to our day. Built prac- 
tically at one time and by 
one man, it got through the 
sighteenth century—that difh- 
cult century for a Tudor house 
to weather — unstuccoed, un- 
sashed, unparapeted, unen- 
larged, and yet throughout was 
well cared for and adequately 
repaired. It was the wonder, 
the museum piece, of the 
whole region. Totally different 
from their ‘“taste,”’ it was yet 
so good and perfect of its kind 
that it commanded their re- 
spect, if not their admiration. 
“Tt is one of the greatest 
curiosities in the county,” wrote 
Rudder, in 1779, and Bigland, 
in 1796, is more superlative 
still, assuring us that it “1s 
certainly the oldest Dwelling 
House in the County, and has 
been declared by able anti: 
quarians to be of as long st: and- 


ing, and to retain more of the 
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original form than any in the kingdom.” ‘Able antiquarians ”’ 
in the eighteenth century were apt to be more dogmatic than 
accurate. A building of which no stone is older than Henry VIII. 
is young compared to some of our ‘‘dwelling-houses.”” None the 
less, a Henry VIII. house tempered by time and untouched by 
man is a delicious thing, and I envy those who then saw it. I 
grieve at the sight of the Victorian Gothic towers and turrets, 
wings and outbuildings, which flaunt their garish forms and assert 
their determined picturesqueness around the modest simplicity 
and restrained charm of Sir John’s ancient home. Inheriting the 
property in 1513, he lived on till 1546, and had ample time to 
make a complete job of the house before he died. Except where 
the work is clearly modern, it is essentially of the early half 
of the sixteenth century, and 

this not only applies to the 

masonry, but to the woodwork 

also. Many of the doors are 

priceless. Their surface, 

through the tone and texture 

which time has set on them, 

still shows the tool marks of 

Sir John’s carpenters, and they ? 

are hinged and handled still as 
Sir John’s blacksmith left them. 
Several of the locks, and at 
least one of the keys, are ad- 
mirable examples of country 
forge work that still retained 
a Gothic feeling when the 
Renascence was triumphing in 
the centres of life and civilisa- 
tion. In the oak-panelled rooms 
which are illustrated it will be 
seen to have triumphed, for 
although the interesting friezes 
are of early strapwork ending 
in dragons, or enfolding winged 
angel heads, and are similar in 
design and feeling to some made 
in 1539-40 for Sir William 
Kingston’s house at Painswick 
near by, yet the panels them- 
selves are of later size and 
type, as are the mantel-pieces, 
with their caryatides, their 
arcaded panels, their  strap- 
work cartouches and 
the ample use of _ heraldry 
which presents the arms and 
quarterings of Sir John’s 
successor. The family con- 
nection with Hayles is main- 
tained; but, whereas the father 
endowed, the son robbed it. At 
the Dissolution he paved his 
hall with its tiles. Hayles was 
a foundation of Richard, King 
of the Romans, who was at 
work on it when his elder 
brother, Henry III., was build- 
ing Westminster Abbey, to 
which he closely assimilated it 
in plan and decoration, and as 
some of the tiles which went to 
Southam were decorated with 
his arms, they were, no doubt, 
contemporary with and similar 
to those which are still in the 
Westminster Chapter House, 
and are declared to form ‘the 
finest pavement of its kind 
now existing.” An interesting 
survival at Southam is the 
appliance for distributing doles 
or receiving goods. A _ hole 
in the wall between the 
stillroom and an outer place 
is fitted with a large oaken drum, revolving horizontally 
on a pivot, and having a section of its side open. It could 
be filled in the one room, turned halfway round, and emptied in 
the other, without the publicity of the usual hatchway, or the 
possibility of ingress or egress of the smallest boy. 

Sir John, dying in 1546, left much property and a consider- 
able family. The North Country estates, which he had come 
into on his nephew’s death, now passed to his eldest son, but 
the Gloucestershire properties went to his other sons and to his 
daughters, and Southam he willed to his “daughter Elynor 
Huddleston.” This designation implies that she was then a 
spinster, but-she shortly afterwards gave her hand and fortune 
to Kenard De la Bere of Kynnersley, County Hereford. The 
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De la Beres, of course, “(came over with the Conqueror,” 
whether truly or apocryphally I will not say, but apocryphal, 
certainly, was their claim to another distinction. Bigland, in 
1796, prints from a picture in Cheltenham, “in the possession of 
John De la Bere, Esq.,” an engraving of a knight kneeling and 
holding, as if just receiving it, a ducal coronet, out of which stand 
five ostrich plumes. This picture was not precious to the family 
merely ; it was a special joy to ‘‘able antiquarians,” who fully 
believed it to be ‘an invention ascribed to John Ab Eyck in 
1400,” but really to date fifty years earlier than that; to be, in 
fact, a contemporary portrait of Sir Richard De la Bere receiving 
investiture trom the Black Prince, whose life he had saved at 
Crecy. ‘An invention” it truly is, as our fourteenth century 
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knight kneels on a seventeenth century tabouret, and is backed 
by the ample folds of a curtain looped up as no medizval curtain 
ever was. History is dumb as to Sir Richard’s act of valour, 
and probably the tradition merely grew out of the fact that 
ostrich plumes were the De la Berecrest, and this we find—together 
with his arms impaling Huddleston and quartering other local 
families—on the mantel-pieces which Kenard De la Bere added 
to his father-in-law’s house; and more especially in the library, 
where it will be seen to occupy the whole of the great panel above 
the fire-arch ; the feathers, however, are here eleven in number. 
Nevertheless, Sir Richard was a man of importance under 
Edward III.; he was sheriff of his county for ten years, 
and handed down [Xynnersley—where much good old work 
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still survives—as the chief residence of the family, until 
Kenard hung up his hat in his wife’s hali, made Southam 
his headquarters, and affixed his name to it. Indeed, 
Southam proved highly attractive to the family, for in 1608 his 
cousin Richard, of Lincoln’s Inn, gave £3,200 for the Bohun 
manor and lands to the Earl of Salisbury, who, a year before, 
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had had a grant of them from the Crown. Richard, dying childless 
in 1636, leit this property to Kenard’s son and successor, who thus 
reunited the whole tithing after five centuries of division. 

The male line of De la Bere continued till 1735. They 
became the dominating family in Cheitenham, whose ‘“ Seneshal” 
one of them generally was, and whose more fashionable quarters 

are largely built on land 
which they had held. But 
with Southam they tampered 
little, though they may have 
remodelled and ceiled the hall, 
whose interior has largely lost 
its Gothic character. The 
ceiling beams; however, show 
mculdings of fairly early date, 
and as the practice of stopping 
the hall at the wall-plate was in 
Sir John’s day beginning to 
supersede the ancient fashion 
of showing the open roof, the 
beams may be original. The 
present staircase dates from 
Queen Anne, and about the 
same time extensive gardens in 
the Dutch style may have been 
Jaid out. Anyhow, such appear 
in Kip’s engraving of the place 
in the County History pub- 
lished in 1712 by Sir Robert 
Atkins, who calls it “a hand- 
some large seat.” But the 
later and more truthful Lysons, 
in his * Antiquities of Glouces- 
tershire,” puts a barn where 
Kip has a pleasaunce, and I 
fancy a large part of these 
gardens existed only in_ his 
imagination. ‘If it isn’t there 
it ought to be, and I will draw 
it in,’ seems to have been 
Kip’s principle in much of his 
illustration work. To - day, 
indeed, the gardens are much 
“COUNTRY Lire” as Kip designed them, but 
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rendered less stately and more amusing by a certain unexpected- 
ness ofenclosure and diversity of level, obtained, no doubt, by the 
removal of the little farm without entirely demolishing its walls or 
obliterating its ground plan. Southam sits charmingly in its 
vrounds. Nestling at the foot of the great hill of Cleeve, the 
‘‘extraordinary fertility’ of its lowlands encompasses it with 
noble timber. Closer by, its cedars lend umbrage, its great yew 
hedges mystery to its lawns and alleys. The old roadway of 
pre-macadam days is now a broad gravel path running below the 
low terrace wall, which the illustration shows dressed witb 
creeper, shrub and border plant, and froni it the two quite excel- 
lent gables of Sir John’s west front, the one with its double 
oriel, the other topped by its sundial, fascinate at every turn by 
their original charm and acquired tone. Only—in how few 
places is there no ‘only ’’—the new work, obtruding itself 
everywhere, must be resolutely blotted from the conscious 
vision. 

This new work is my obsession. I should like to ignore it ; 
to obliterate it from the mental picture; to pretend that Sir john’s 
house is still as he left it. This cannot be done. The new work 
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has entered into its very soul. It is a mariage de convenance which 
has tied together jarring elements with a knot from which there 
is no divorce. Southam is an anomalous assemblage of old-world 
charm and unobtrusive beauty—evidently, in some sense, pre- 
served and fostered and appreciated—and the result of conscious, 
studied, overbearing neo-Gothicism, determined to dominate, 
shame and belitdle the substance and spirit of the subject struc- 
ture which it has conquered and holds in subjection. Yet it was 
the work of a quite remarkable man. 

The last of the old family who lived at Southam was 
Thomas Bagott De la Bere, whose great-uncle had ended the 
male iine. Here he entertained George III. in 1788, and here 
he died in 1821 aged ninety-three—a fine specimen of the 
English country gentleman, we are told, but an expensive one. So 
when, passing through other short-lived collaterals, the estate 
came, in 1835, to Vicar Edwardes of Prestbury, it was 
valued at £1,500 a year only. It was beyond his means, 
and in 183g he sold it to Edward Law, Baron Eilenborough. 
Son of a Chief Justice and grandson of a bishop, Edward 
inherited to the full the family abilities, but not the family 
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judgment. He looms large but fitfully in the politics of 
half a century. He attained Cabinet rank under Wellington, 
was Viceroy of India in 1842 and remained the most powerful 
but least intluential orator in the House of Lords until his death 
in 1871. He was a success and a failure—a success because 
of his commanding talents; a failure because he lacked the 
balance and sense of proportion requisite to give those talents full 
value. An incident in his Viceroyalty gives us the man. “At 
the close of the Afghan Campaign he arranged to receive the 
returning armies with more than Oriental pomp; they were to 
march beneath a triumphal arch and between a double line of 
gilded and salaaming elephants. But the arch was a gaudy, 
tottering structure, and the ill-tutored elephants forgot to salaam 
and ran away.” With Lord Ellenborough men never knew 
whether they were going to applaud or to jeer. He was full 
of unintentional surprises. ‘I go to restore peace to Asia,” 
exclaimed he, with Napoleonic megalomania, on his departure for 
India. In two years he waged three big wars, and was then 
recalled by the terrified and offended directors, whom he had 
flonted and insulted, though supported by the Government, who 
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created him an earl as a reward for his successful campaigns. 
From the high position where he could gratify his dramatic 
instincts with Eastern splendour, he was brought back to the 
peaceful meads of Gloucestershire and the quiet grey gables of 
the ‘pretty Mannour Place.’”’ There was no chance of his 
leaving it alone. He possessed to the full the new romantic 
feeling and mediaeval leanings which, with more zeal than 
discretion, were producing Eglinton tournaments, ‘‘ restoring ” 
cathedrals and erecting ‘‘ Gothic ” town halis and villas. That 
he really had some genuine love of the antique and a sense of 
its value is clear from his respectful treatment of some of the best 
points of old Sir John’s work, else he would have renewed 
his doors and sold their metal for scrap iron. But he was so 
important a person, so cleverly knowledgeable, that surely he 
could do better than people 300 years ago! Quiet, domestic 
Tudor was all very well for rustic De la Beres. The returned 
Viceroy, the hero of three wars, should, assuredly, have a Norman 
keep and Edwardian towers to his dwelling. And so there they 
are. Southam to-day is in truth Lord Ellenborough’s mausoleum. 
It is his character petrified. H. Avray TIppPinc. 
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SOME CHILDREN AND A GARDEN. 


IGHT acres measured the size of it, and surely no other 
garden could contain so much. It was bounded in 
various ways by black fence or railing, brick wall or 
stream that did little to defy invasion, and it enclosed 
three pieces of grass land. One, square and prosaic, 

was called “ The Field’’; one, irregular and delightful, with 
willow trees growing in it, was “ The Meadow,” or ‘The 
Island,” by virtue of the ditches and streams that surrounded it. 
The third lay alongside the lawn and was “ The Orchard.” Well 
did we know the exact season to approach each tree—the early 
summer pears that the tomtits sent tumbling down a day or two 
before they were ready, with a hole pecked near the stem, and 
which the blackbirds cleared out into an empty husk if you were 
not out early to pick them up; it was safer to turn each pear 
over with the foot before venturing to seize it, or it might be 
a yellow case full of buzzing wasps. Then there were the 
small blue plums that were always a little sour near the stone, 
and the large juicy purple-red ones that we might eat if the 
wasps had made a start, but must carry into the house for desscrt 
if still perfect. Of early apples there was fine variety—the 
Golden Pippin tree that must be shaken every morning, the 
Ribston Pippins and the Blenheim Oranges that were so good 
when green from the tree, and even better when ripened on 
straw-covered shelves till Christmas-time to a bright yellow 
and red. Then all through the ranges of Codlins, Nonsuches 
and Russets, we knew the characteristics of each, and whether a 
shake to the trunk was enough to bring down the fruit, or if we 
must throw up sticks among the branches. 

In spring a few daffodil clumps grew under the trees, 
violets near the paling and great boughs covered with pink 
apple blossoms swept down, while a few frail quince blossoms 
showed among the softer leaves, while the pear trees rose in 
snow-white minarets against the blue of the spring sky. Apple 
trees strayed beyond the orchard boundaries in friendly fashion 
and spread over the lawn with two old cherry trees. These last 
were doomed and cut down when I was still very young, and 
their place was only marked by the toadstools and fungus that 
grew through the turf from their decaying roots. As children 
we used to hunt in the orchard with bows and arrows. These 
needed constant renewing, and we made them of willow 
sticks, the string tied firmly at one end and the other notched 
in correct fashion for unstringing the bow. The arrows were 
the straight young twigs that grow round the foot cf the nut 


trecs, but we found them disappointingly soft and breakable. 
A black-tarred cow-shed with a low ridged roof that we 
could climb with difficulty made us an ideal ship, and we fixed 
up masts and rigging and had many a voyage, while all our time 
indoors was spent in making strings of flags to decorate it. 
When finished, we named her the Black Swan, baptising her 
with a bottle of cochineal and water; but it took us nearly 
half-an-hour to break the bottle. Sometimes we preferred to 
play in tree houses, and these we found almost ready made in a 
row of overgrown box trees, w:th hollow middles. In spring-time 
the thrushes favoured these for their nests, and we were glad 
when they built there, as the bushes were low and easy to climb. 
During the nesting season we made the tour of the garden every 
day to see if we could find new nests or visit the old ones, feeding 
some of the larger babies with soft bread or worms, dropped in 
small quantities down their huge throats. Once we craved for a 
pet thrush, and found one quite fledged in a nest built in ivy near 
the house. We gota hamper ready, but the bird was unexpectedly 
large and pugnacious. However, with hands cased in thick 
driving gloves got from the drawer in the hall table we did battle 
successfully, and stowed it safely in the hamper to show to the 
elders in wonder at its jaundiced orange mouth and spotty breast. 
Our thrush turned out to be a young cuckoo, and we set it free 
again to be brought up by its step-mother hedge-sparrow. It is 
the only time I remember a cuckoo in a hedge-sparrow’s nest in 
the garden ; but year after year a pair of pied wagtails that built 
in the top of the big cedar tree were victimised, and used to run 
in nervous haste over the lawn catching flies, urged on by the 
impatient cries of the huge youngster who sat on the lowest bar 
of the orchard railing, or flapped clumsily after them with wide 
wings and ever open mouth. 

A fruit wall ran down the length of the garden, following 
the slope of the ground with a series of step-like falls, and we 
used to run down it, mounting by a yard gate and the roof of the 
potting-shed. This game was stopped at last, for our mother 
had a dream in which she saw us on it, silhouetted against the sky, 
and then suddenly fall over the further side. She had a particu- 
larly clear vision of the six little feet as they disappeared. We 
felt rather injured that she should have such dreams; but for 
myself I was not sorry, as though I liked to climb any tree, the 
wall sometimes made me giddy where the coping was loose and 
the top only one brick in width. Beyond the wall was a fruit 
garden full of currants—black, red and white—and Morello cherries 





&, Park, THE FLOATING SHADE OF WILLOWS CLOSE CROWDING O’ER THE STREAM. Copyright. 
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growing slowly black against the shady side of the wall. Also 
there were huge rhubarb leaves and high rhubarb pots with little 
lids that we liked to take off when we stood about as high as the 
pot, to peep in at the pink sprouts in the dark below. When I 
was a little older I used to love to run from the schoolroom with 
a book and parasol and sit hidden in the depths of the gooseberry 
bed, a mechanical hand feeling round among the prickles for the 
juicy fruit. Beyond this garden lay the field where the cows lived — 
dull beasts we generally thought them, and would take more notice 
of the donkey, who came up to the railings and made a favour of 
accepting an apple, munching it while the little soft patch on his 
temple worked in and out. He was rather cross and shook his 
long ears at us in temper if we tried to pat him. We preferred 
the pigs in the yard, that snorted and pressed flat nose-ends 
against the cracks in the sty door to sniff what we had brought 
for them. They loved the oak twigs that we threw them from 
the tree that spread above the sties. Beyond the field was a 
long nut walk with hazels growing on either side. The sun 
shone through the leaves and seemed to flash prisms sideways 
into our eyes, and we called it “ making butterflies’’ as we ran 
up and down and the little specks of sunlight flitted on our 
eyelids. We built a lovely hut at the top of this path and 
provisioned it with dainties, which naughty boys stole from over 
the fence. Of course, we mixed more goodies with things in 
them to make thieves sorry, but they never took the doctored 
supplies. We made a moat, and a drawbridge in front, but were 
so nervous lest anyone should insult it by stepping over that we 
wrote “ The Moat ” on a board and hung it near by. One of the 
hidden crimes of our childhood was the digging up and after- 
wards boiling a whole row of very young potatoes that got in the 
way of the continuation of this moat. 

There was a row of Scotch firs down the nut walk, leading 
to a larger wilderness of trees hiding an oblong pond. The trees 
here are a splendid mass of all descriptions, from tall elms and 
beeches with smooth trunks to the humbler alder and _ little 
willows. On one side the path tunnels through thick yews, dark 
as twilight at midday. One tall red-stemmed fir stands just on 
the brim, its foot almost in the water, and with its reflection it 
makes a splendid line of colour standing out from the green 
around. Ivy clothes the ground, and there is a little under- 
growth of wych elm where primroses and periwinkles thrive. 
The pond is black with the fallen leaves of many generations, 
and one or two fish dart away, startled into the soft growths 
beneath; but the chief inhabitants are frogs, which lay their 
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eggs round the edge, where they float in large slimy masses, 
and are gradually hatched into a myriad of black tadpoles. 
When the baby frogs first take their walks on land the ground is 
covered with them. One walks beside the pond on a warm 
evening, and, suddenly looking down, discovers that there is no 
spot where the next step can be taken safe from doing murder to 
some hopping infant. The pond water comes up slowly from 
three springs just below the fir tree, and trickles out into the 
river by a pipe running under the path; but it takes the hardest 
of winters to freeze it over, for the sheltering trees hang right 
round the edge, and the springs always bubble up warm 
from deep below the frozen surface. The yellow - green 
covering of duckweed shifts from end to end of the pond as 
the wind blows it, as smooth as a billiard-table; and on a 
sunny day its bright surface is mapped out with exact shadows 
from the spreading chestnut-leaf fans that hang close above 
it. Not long ago a monster elm fell one wild night, bridging 
over the pond with its huge trunk and smashing eight lesser 
trees in its fall. A poor little chestnut it completely stripped, 
tearing down every branch and twig and leaving only a naked 
stump standing with sad scarred sides. The trees by the pond, 
or those overhanging the stream, get terribly undermined, and after 
a stormy night one looks anxiously to see what gaps may have been 
made. Tosee atreeat last give up the struggle—bend far over and 
fail to recover as it has so often done before, then with a shake 
of the head crash down ever faster till it splinters its branches 
in the ground—is a terrible sight, and it is sad to realise that 
the old landmark has gone from its place in the group. The 
undermined tree, with only a few desperately clinging roots, 
must give many murmuring sighs that it can hold out little 
longer. For years the rooks had built in some elms near the 
river, and the sudden desertion of these friends to other trees 
some way from the garden across the grass meadows filled us 
with surprise. But the following winter one of the elms crashed 
down, showing a hollow middle and feeble roots, and not long 
after another followed. The rooks, who had missed us as much 
as we had them, came back and settled in a new group of elms 
in the orchard, where they will stay until the trees perhaps 
whisper that they also are no safe resting-place. The gaps fill up 
wonderfully quickly, new little trees shoot up from below, bigger 
trees lean out their branches into the space, and creepers spread 
over the hole in the ground, until only an old friend can see 
the marks that show how once one stood here, but has now 
fallen from the ranks. Syspit Biunr. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


R. A. C. BENSON and Viscount Esher have performed 

the task of editing the Letters of Queen Victoria, 

1837-1861 (Murray), in ascholarly manner. It was a 

very great task that was set Mr. Benson, and he 

must have felt that to be the case, in spite of the 

kindly assistance he derived from those best qualified to help 
him. Biography that has received the imprimatur of Mr. John 
Morley—and this production has been watched by Mr. J. W. 
Headlam, Mr. W. F. Reddaway, Lord Knollys and Lord 
Stanmore—is not likely to contain any mistake of tact, or any 
erroneous selection of matter; but, after all the assistance that 
has been given, the task of Mr. Benson was one of the very 
highest importance. Queen Victoria was called to the throne of 
England at a moment of the greatest interest in the history of 
England. The country had scarcely yet recovered from the 
exhaustion caused by those Continental wars that terminated 
with the battle of Waterloo in 1815. Her own fate was not to 
occupy the throne during a time of kindred foreign struggles. 
Her reign was not undisturbed by the clash of arms; but even 
the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny did not tax and distress 
the resources of the country as had the long struggle against 
Napoleon ; and, on the whole, the Queen’s reign was one devoted 
to internal development. Perhaps those most familiar with the 
great movements of the Victorian era will feel at first that the 
forces which were modifying the thought and shaping the 
future of the British Empire, are but slightly reflected in the 
social and political life with which these letters are mostly 
concerned. When the Queen came to the throne there 
were giants at work: a Tennyson, a Dickens, a Thackeray were 
at the beginning of their career, a Darwin laboriously collecting 
those facts the inferences from which were to colour the whole 
national thought before her reign ended. In the domain 
of material invention railways were just being built — those 
mighty roads that were to revolutionise the entire social life of 
rural England. Steamships had just been invented, and, indeed, 
the Great Western made her first voyage to America in the 
very year in which Queen Victoria was called to the throne. All 
that electricity has accomplished still lay in the womb of the 
future; it had not passed the experimental stage. It was the 
Queen’s happy fate to reign over England while the forces thus 





roughly sketched were gradually moulding a new nation, The 
England of stage coaches with which she was familiar in 1837 
must often have suggested to her a striking contrast to the 
England that had come into being when she passed away. But 
it is not of these movements that we read in her letters. The 
story they unfold is unique in history. From her birth it was 
known that a high destiny was reserved for her. She lost her 
father before she was a year old, and her mother was cramped 
in means, so that her childhood was spent frugally and quietly— 
and this, too, no doubt, was to her advantage; princes and 
princesses who are born to extreme wealth are also subject to 
corresponding temptations. The Queen’s early youth was an 
almost austere preparation for the great position that she was to 
occupy. In every collection of letters that extends over a large 
number of years there is something of the pathos that belongs 
to human life, and the naturalness of the correspondence prepared 
by Mr. Benson brings this out very clearly. In the earliest 
letter of the little nine year old Princess we find her telling her 
Uncle Leopold in a pretty childish manner, ‘I use every day 
your pretty soup-basin,” and from a little memoir, written in 
1872 by the Queen, we can see that her young years were spent 
in happiness and innocence. ‘Thirty years afterwards she 
remembered the donkey she used to ride, the Punch and Judys 
she then used to see, and her first visit to King George IV., who 
said, ‘Give me your little paw”; nor had she forgotten the 
great respect excited by the scarlet liveries of the Royal Family. 
During all this time her education was carried on with great 
common-sense and wisdom. But the interest in her life, as a 
matter of course, deepens in 1837. The story of William IV.’s 
death and the announcement made to the future Queen has 
often been told, and need not be repeated. The history of Lord 
Melbourne, the statesman and man of the world, who proved 
such a faithful friend and adviser of his sovereign, is also familiar 
by this time. “I like him very much and feel confidence in 
him,” wrote the Queen in the year of her accession; ‘‘he is a 
very straightforward, honest, clever and good man.” From the 
beginning of her reign what strikes us is the keen and vigilant 
attention that the Queen paid to political affairs. We have a 
vast number of letters from the Leader of the House ot 
Commons of that day, beginning with those of Lord John Kussell, 
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giving an account of the doings of Parliament; and the Queen 
ever and again asks questions or makes comments, that show 
how her vigorous young mind was directed to affairs, even at 
that early period. Her intercourse with Lord Melbourne is one 
of the most pleasing features of the book. The Minister did not 
always curb his humour when addressing his Sovereign, On 
November 4th, 1838, he writes: 


Sir James Ciark, a Scotchman and physician, and therefore neither by 
country nor by profession very religious, detained him from Church in order 
to go through the report upon the state of Buckingham Palace. This is not 


a very good excuse, but it is the true one. 


Naturally enough, she was taken aback in 1839, when Lord 
Melbourne was forced to resign. She writes to him on May 8th: 


She was in a wretched state till nine o’clock last night, when she tried 
to occupy herself and tried to think less gloomily of this dreadful change, and 
she succeeded in calming herself till she went to bed at twelve, and she slept 
weil; but on waking this morning, all—all that had happened in one short 
eventful day came most forcibly to her mind and brought back her grief; the 
Queen, however, feels better now; but she couldn’t touch a morsel of food 
last night, nor can she this morning. 


His successor, Peel, did not make a good impression on her 
mind: ‘* He is such a cold, odd man, she can’t make out what 
he means”; and ‘He is not happy and sanguine.” As she 
came to know Peel better, however, this prejudice is changed to 
a warm liking, and it was part of her fearless and frank character 
that she gives full expression to this change of attitude. His 
death was regarded as 


One of the hardest blows of Fate which could have fallen on us and on 
the country. You know the great man, and understard how to appreciate his 
merit. His value is now becoming clear even to his opponents; all Parties 
are united in mourning. 


It was the same with many others with whom she came in 
contact. Disraeli, for instance, was not regarded with a very 
friendly eye at the beginning, and there is more than a touch of 
malice in some of her references to him—as, for example, in a 
letter written in November, 1852: 


Disraeli has been imprudent and blundering, and has done himself harm 
by a Speech he made about the Duke of Wellington, which was borrowed 
from an é/oge by Thiers on a French Marshal!!! 


Yet, long before her death, she recognised that she had in him 
the most steadfast friend and loyal subject which a woman or a 
queen could desire. It seems noteworthy that she kept her 
mind open and ready to imbibe new notions throughout her life. 
At the beginning of her reign Disraeli was looked upon with 
suspicion as an agitator and disturber of the peace. This feature 
of her character 1s vividly illustrated in her dealings with Mr. 
John Bright. When Palmerston, in 1859, suggested that Bright 
should be made a Privy Councillor, the Queen replied: 


Privy Council.ors have sometimes exceptionally been made without office, 
yet this has been as rewards, even in such cases, for services rendered to the 
State. It would be impossible to aliege any service Mr. Bright has rendered, 
and if the honour were looked upon as a reward for his systematic attacks 
upon the institutions of the country, a very erroneous impression might be 
produced as to the feeling which the Queen or her Govcrnment entertain 
towards these institutions. 
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Yet, as Mr. Benson very properly says in a note: 

Mr. Bright later in life was a very welcome guest at Windsor, and the 

Queen became warmly attached to him as one of her ministers. 
Those who say, rather glibly, that England is practically a 
Republic, and the reigning monarch only a figure-head, will be 
greatly disabused by reading these letters. The Queen had 
opinions of her own upon nearly all subjects of importance; and 
even in matters of delicate foreign policy her suggestions were 
invariably good, and in many cases led to the most important 
results. The story of what has been called “the Bed-chamber 
Plot,” in 1839, illustrates the force of her opinions; and the 
suggestions made during the various negotiations with France 
and other countries show what a clear, sound and ardent mind 
she brought to the discussion of business. And there is nothing 
in her life more characteristic than the fine courage with which 
she confronted every crisis that arose, either in her own life or in 
that of the nation. When William 1V. was dying, she wrote of 
her own future : 

I look forward to the event which, it seems, is likely to occur soon, with 
calmness and quietness; I am not alarmed at it, and yet I do not suppose 
myself quite equal to all; I trust, however, that with good w7il, honesty and 
courage I shall not, at all events, f22/. 


On the outbreak of the Crimean War, she met the situation with 
a fearlessness that would have done credit to great Queen 
Bess herself; moreover, she brought an amount of shrewd 
common-sense to the question. When Lord Aberdeen was 
lending a willing ear to the petitioners for a day of fasting, she 
wrote to him: 


Really, te say (as we probably should) that the grea’ sin/uiness of the 
nation has brought about this War, when it is the selfishness and the ambition 
of one man and his servants who have brought this about, while our conduct 
has been throughout actuated by unselfishness and honesty, would be too 
manifestly repulsive to the feelings of everyone, and would be a mere act of 
hypocrisy. Let there be a prayer expressive of our great thankfulness for the 
benefits we have enjoyed, and for the immense prosperity of this country, and 
entreating God’s help and protection in the coming struggle. In this the 
Queen would join heart ard soul. If there is to be a day set apart, let it be 
for prayer in this sense 


And her attitude during the whole of those dreadful events 
in the East was that which was becoming to an English Queen ; 
higher praise cannot be given.. It was the same during the 
Indian Mutiny. Nothing could have been better than the spirit 
with which she rated Lord Palmerston for not taking action 
with sufficient energy : 


The Queen, the House of Lords, the House of Commons, and the 
Press, all call out for vigorous exertion, and the Gevernment alone take an 
apologetic line, anxious to do as little as possible, to wait for further news, 
to reduce as low as possible even what they do grant, and reason as if we 
had at most o#/y to replace what was sent out; whilst if new demands should 
comé upon us, the Reserves which ought now to be decided upon and 
organised, are only then to be discussed. The Queen can the less reconcile 
herself to the system of ‘‘letting out a little sail at a time,” as Lord 
Palmerston called it the other day, as she feels convinced that, if vigour and 
determination to get what will be eventually wanted is shown by the Cabinet, 
it will pervade the whole Government machinery and attain its object. 


We find the same quality of undaunted courage at the time 
of the South African War. 


SHOOTING. 


CLEARING THE MOOR OF CRIPPLES. 
AST season the grouse proved so much better than was 
expected of them before shooting began, and even than 
the early days of the shooting promised, that many 
late expeditions were made to the North for the purpose 
of a week’s driving in November. It was found that 
on many moors the stock was so large as to require reduction. 
3esides which the driven grouse in November is a really sporting 
bird, and not nearly so flattering to the gunner as he is at the 
beginning of the season. This year also grouse have bettered 
expectations, though not in the same measure as last year, and 
not so generally. Their goodness had been shown in certain 
favoured places only, and in some of these places they have been 
extraordinarily good. But it must not be thought that there will 
be much need for any of the November weeks this winter. For one 
thing, the birds were packed on many moors right at the very 
beginning, and it would not be in accord with their usual practice 
if they broke up into small coveys again at this late date, 
although a spell of fine, warm weather sometimes has the effect 
of making them do so. We may take it, however, that the 
gunner—that is to say, the amateur shooter—has :aid farewell to 
the moors for good this season, and will not see them again until 
the latter end of August next. It is quite certain that he misses 
a great deal which is interesting to the naturalist by deserting 
them during this long interval, but that, of course, is another 
story. Itis a great mistake, but a mistake which is very often 








made, to think that because there is no work for the amateur 
gunner to do on the moor during the interval, there is, there- 
fore, no work at all other than vermin-killing for the gun. 
The owner and his friends have gone; there are left the 
keepers of the various beats, and what the loneliness of the 
life must be in the long Scottish winter, with the long dark 
nights, up a glen where the only road is impassable on 
account of the snow for weeks together, we may try 
to imagine, though it must be very hard to realise. Some 
snow fell in Scotland before the middle of October, but it 
was not of the depth, nor was the weather at the temperature, to 
make roads impassable. The season of the keeper’s enforced 
idleness has not come upon him yet, and there is a great deal of 
active work with the gun for him to do before it. will arrive. 
The present writer was speaking this year to a grouse-shooter of 
very great experience, and commenting on the wholesale deaths 
of grouse which were reported on a certain well-known moor. 
This was some time before the shooting began, and a good deal 
of discussion was going on as to whether these deaths were 
or were not due to the “true grouse disease.” It may be said, 
parenthetically, that the more we learn of the diseases of the 
grouse the less likely it begins to appear that they have any right 
to the proud claim set up for them of possessing a disease and 
a microbe all their own. Without hazarding an opinion on a 
question so very vexed, this experienced shooter stated that in his 
opinion a very large proportion of the deaths of those grouse 
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under discussion were due to carelessness on the part of the 
keepers. He was very strong and insistent on the point. It was 
not so much neglect of heather-burning or of vermin-killing with 
which he charged these particular keepers, as a neglect to get to 
work with their guns as soon as ever the amateur shooters had 
taken their departure for the year. It is, of course, no new thing 
that he was advocating. We all know that it is an important 
part of the grouse-keeper’s duty to hunt up all the likely hiding- 
places of the pricked and injured birds and to bring them to the 
gun after the regular shooting is finished; but to the present 
writer, at all events, it was a surprise to find a man of his 
undoubted knowledge attaching quite so much value to it. 
Almost certainly he was right. Almost certainly we are com- 
monly apt to underrate the number of the slightly pricked birds 
which go away after the drives; but when we begin to cast up 
the account of our own achievements in that line and then to 
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credit, as we probably shall, each of the other shooters with at 
least an equal share in the total, we have to begin to recognise 
that the number of the slightly wounded birds must be very great. 
They are wounded too slightly to be gathered, or even to be 
searched for, at the moment. Very likely many of them go away 
without giving a sign that they are hit; but the effects are very 
likely to be fatal later on, when they have to cope with the 
hard weather or when the pairing season makes exceptional 
demands on their vitality. It is not to be supposed that 
the keepers, however hard they may work, can come across 
all the birds thus wounded in the driving season; but 
they are able to find a very large proportion of them, because of 
the strong disposition of birds thus injured to take refuge in 
sheltered places, especially along the banks of the burns, where 
they have no distance to go for water. Probably in their feverish 


state they require to get water frequently. However that may 
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be, they are to be found by a clever dog working up the burn 
sides and can be shot down easily, as they will generally lie close. 
And as the keeper works these burns up to their sources he begins 
to get into the region of those high tops where -the old cock 
grouse keep bachelor holiday, above the beating line, only coming 
down when the cold sets in, and later harrying the birds which 
are engaged in genuine domestic business. These old cocks are 
a scourge to the general community, and it should be among the 
keeper's cares to stalk them and shoot them down whenever the 
opportunity is given. They have all the cunning of age, and do 
not give the opportunity very readily; but the trouble of bringing 
them to bag is well repaid by the welfare of the stock later on, 
and it is by attention to points like these that bad moors are 
converted into good ones and that good moors are made better. 


BAGs OF SNIPE. 

WHEN any question arises, in a company of shooters, about bags of snipe 
it is almost always left to some old Indian of the party to cap all the other 
accounts, and this, not merely because of the stimulating effect on the 
imaginative faculties of the Eastern sun, | ut actually because snipe are extra- 
ordinarily plentiful, as measured by our standerds, in certain parts of India, 
especially, as we are told, in the country about Calcutta, When the home- 
staying Briton begins to talk in his comparatively small way about snipe- 
shooting, it is commonly in Ireland that he will lay the scene of his drama, 
or possibly in some island of the Outer Hebrides, such as South Uist. It is 
not at all commonly known, however, what a large bag of snipe may be made 
not very far from the centre of England. We are assured by a correspondent 
who has taken a personal hand in the shooting that a bag of 120 couple of 
driven snipe in a day to four guns is not an unusual thing on a large sewage 
farm close to Leicester. The driven snipe in any quantities is in itself a very 
unusual thing, speaking of the country generally. 

THE DRiVEN SNIPE, 

No doubt this must be the finest sport imaginable. The beating up of 
the burds is done by four men only, artd whether this is a very pleasant part 
of the business is another story, and one with which we need not have 
concern; but as for the magnificent shots and variety of shots which the 
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COMPETITION “BY SECTIONS.” 
ERTAINLY it cannot be said that the “territorial 
system,’ as it has been called, came out otherwise 
than well from the recent ordeal at Sunningdale. 
The last phrase means, of course, the tournament 
which is the final flare-up for the large money prize 
given by the News of the World for competition among members 
of the Professional Golfers’ Association. A more perfect finish 
there could not be, with Ray, Braid, Vardon and Taylor as 
semi-finalists and Braid and Taylor in the final, save for one 
thing, or rather one man, the Frenchman, Massy, the champion. 
His non-appearance at Burnham Beeches does not seem fully 
explained, but it is said that his club at La Boulie has given him 
a hint, as is but reasonable, that it does not expect him to be too 
often absent, and that he, as is also most reasonable, has taken 
the hint in good part. 

| have to confess that I had expected Taylor, uplifted by 
appearing to be the only man whom Massy feared, and by a 
series of late successes, would beat Braid in the final. It is, of 
course, ancient history now, but they finished all square in the 
morning. Braid’s long putt which gave him the first hole in the 
afternoon round may have had much to do with the result. One 
never knows. But when Braid gets his full confidence and is 
really letting himself go at his drives it must be very hard for any 
man, even Taylor, to live with him. He seems to have been in 
this happy state of confidence in this match. Then the weather 
was “coorse,” which gave this confidence and his power an 
added value. <A player who is much used to play with Braid tells 
me that often when he is driving well he is flattered by finding 
himself alongside of Braid off the tee for several holes, and that 
then, all at once, when he has hit one of his best, Braid’s drive is 
goyds. ahead of him. That is when Braid really lets himself 
go at the ball and catches it perfectly. And when he is doing 

this for a whole round who is to hold him? Not even Taylor. 
There could not have been a better finish to a tourna- 
ment. The goddess of fortune must surely have taken the 
bandage off her eyes for the drawing of the lot which put Braid 
in the top half and Vardon and Taylor in the lower, with no chance 
of coming together until the semi-final. That was a happy and 
bright arrangement which redeemed the darkness at Burnham 
Beeches and the so-called “ torchlight procession,” which has 
caused such bittercomment. The “ territorial system,” by which 
is meant the cutting-up of the kingdom for the purposes of this 
competition into geographical sections, and letting a certain 
number from each section qualify for the final tournament, has 
seemed so ideal to some critics that it has been suggested as a 
means of avoiding the congestion which is now making the 
amateur championship difficult to play off. And yet, more 
lately we have heard one of the very best of the professionals 
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snipe give—now a thing like a bumble bee away up in the sky, next a 
bird describing a line like a corkscrew close over the ground — about 
this there can be ‘‘no manner of doubt whatever.” An occasional duck 
or plover may vary the sport, for the farm has an attr.ction for them, 
and even, as is said, for pheasants and partridges. The great counter-stroke 
which the British snipe-shooter is able to give, with more or less effect, to 
the Indian stalker is, ‘‘ Yes, but snipe are not the same thing to shoot in the 
tropics as they are h:re—they don’t fly the same, etc.” And the truth of the 
contention is generally, in some degree at least, admitted. Yet this is said 
only of the snipe as he rises before the gun. How much greater is the 
interest of the driven snipe. It has to be conceded that there are those who 
say that the driven snipe, having finished his twists, is easy shooting, but 
their practice does not always uphold this view. It should be said finally 
that on table these snipe seem none the worse for the place where they 
have been feeding, though, perhaps, it were better not to describe the 
locality too precisely to the guests. 
A MODERATE ACORN YUAR. 

The acorn crop does not appear to be so abnormally large this year as in 
those seasons when all the hedgerow oaks are dropping acorns until they cover 
the ground, and tempt every pheasant in the coverts to go wandering along 
the hedges in search of them. Such years always impose exceptionally hard 
work and prolonged watching on the keepers. There is, however, quite a 
fair crop on the trees. What makes for the keepers’ greater peace of mind is 
that they seem decidedly backward and look very green and unripe. This 
means that they will cling to the branches for a jong while vet before falling 
to tempt the phéasants; therefore the birds’ tendency to wander from this 
cause will not be in evidence for a while, and the keeper may fairly hope to 
get some of them shot before the great fall of the acorns, These are early 
days to expect the fall of the leaf, but the leaf really does show a tendency 
towards early failing, without much change of colour, and, if this is main- 
tained, it may aliow of the coverts being shot fairiy early. Unfortunately 
wild pheasants did not do at all well in the nesting way. Everythin has to 
be in favour of the pheasant mother if she is to bring up her family success- 
fully, and everything was far from being in her favour last spring. ‘Tame 
pheasants did fairly, and they will make nearly the whole of the bag at 
almost every shoot. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES, | 
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inveighing very bitterly against the system, which struck 
him, being by misadventure excluded from the tournament, as 
full of iniquity. He said, and possibly truly, that there were 
men playing in that tournament to whom he could give a third, 
only that he, having the misfortune to be in the Southern Section, 
had to play against all the big men, while they had no big men at 
all in their section. I rather think that in the natural soreness 
of his heart he did not state the case quite fairly. The number 
of players in each section who are permitted to take part in the 
final tournament is in a certain fixed proportion to the total 
number of members in that section. Say, therefore, that the 
Southern Section has twice as many members as another section, 
twice as many from the Southern Section will then be permitted 
to join in the tournament as from that other section. The case 
is here put in hypothetical form, but as a matter of fact it is just 
about true to the actual figures, the Southern Section being far 
the most strong numerically. Presuming, then, that half the 
qualifying places are occupied by the players who stand, beyond 
dispute, at the top of the golfing tree, there still remain just 
about as many qualifying places vacant in that section as the 
total of the places available in the other section. 

It has to be admitted that it is rather as the result of a 
happy accident—the accident that the largest number of players 
belong to the section in which the biggest golfers are concentrated 

that the ends of justice are so well served. If Braid, Vardon 
and Taylor were in a small section it would be quite another 
story. There has been some misunderstanding as to the way in 
which the number of qualifying places is settled. That number 
is not, as many people have thought, in proportion to the number 
of those who enter, in that particular section, for this competiticn, 
but in proportion to the number of the members of the Professional 
Golfers’ Association who are included in that section. The 
proposal, as has been said, has been suggested of meeting the 
difficulties caused by the very large entry list for the amateur 
championship by having qualifying, sectional competitions. It isa 
scheme, however, which would be extremely difficult ofarrangement, 
for it has not the ready-made basis of the Professional Golfers’ 
Association which the News of the World found for its competi- 
tion, and it might very conceivably lead to injustice of the kind 
of which the professional whom we have quoted was com- 
plaining ; but in an intense and extreme form, for it is not likely 
that the same happy accident would occur twice over, and that 
there would be twice as many qualifying places to be filled in the 
section which contained the best players. Probably, moreover, 
the suggestion of conducting the amateur championship on 
analogous lines was made under the impression, which is a 
common but a mistaken one, that the qualifying places were in 
proportion to the size of the entry list. There is no other obvious 
basis for their regulation in the amateur championship. 
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At the present moment we hear a rumour of a movement 
to divide up the Southern Section into a Home Section and 
something else—the Southern Section generally, perhaps. No 
doubt this would be likely to make the entries for the qualifying 
competition in this section smaller, and so reduce the probability 
of future “torchlight processions”; but it might also have the 
effect of making the qualification in that Home Section a tighter 
fit still, with Vardon, Braid and Taylor included in it and the 
number of available qualifying places much reduced. After all, 
there is always “ another way ”—to hold the competition earlier 
in the year when there 
is longer daylight. 





WESTWARD Ho! Its Ac. 
CESSIBILITY AND ACCOM- 
MODATION. 

I AM glad to see that 
Captain Newton - King, 
secretary of the Royal 
North Devon Club, has 
written to a golfing con- 
temporary endeavouring to 
dispel the mistaken notion, 
which seems prevalent 
among those who do not 
snow, that Westward Ho! 
is an Ultima Thule and that 
iL possesses no accommu- 
dation for golfers of all 
classes. Ved Bristol thcre 
is easy access thither from 
the North, and = from 
London the rail journey 
takes only 4? heurs. In 
respect of accommodation 
for golfers, whether of the 
professional or the amateur 
class, it is better provided 
than any of the courses on 
which the championships 
are played now, with the 
possible exception of St. A. Lormier. 

Andrews and — Hoylake. 


TIRST THEE ON THE 


Whether it is all pure joy for the local clubs to have championships played on 
their greens is a question which their mem ers must answer for themselves. 
The alternative new chan pionship course, Deal, is, perhaps, as fine a links 
as Westward Ho! I donot think so, but [ may be partial. But the notion of 
opening up new country, by adding another green to those on which the 
championships are played already, will hardly be realised by the selection of 
Deal, which almost touches the St. George’s Sandwich course. 

THE ** MARKER” DIFFICULTY AT THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. 

One of the troubles about the open championship—it does not apply 
at all to the amateur—is that of finding enough markers for all the couples. 
There is no difficulty abcut finding 
people to mark for the interes’ ing 
players who have even an_ outside 
chance of winning; but there are 
a great many candidates for this 
high honour whose prospect of 
ever winning is in the remote 
future, if it have any existence at 
all.. It is hard to say to these young 
fellows, rising golfers, who have 
paid their entrance money — which 
is a grave consideration to them— 
that they ought not to  cumber 
the ground in the presence of so 
many players of much — greater 
fame. I have even heard some- 
thing of the kind hinted, in much 
gentler terms than this, by a marker, 
somewhat weary of his self-imposed 
duty, as he recorded a third ‘* seven” 
on the card. The answer was dis- 
arming in its reasonable humility. 
““We know we have no chance, 
sir,” the lad said, speaking for his 
friend and partner, as well as for 
him-el!; ‘‘but, you see, we thought 
it would be good practice for us, 
and give us a chance of doing 
better another year.” When golf is 
a young man’s professicn, it is 
hard to tell him that he has 
no right to take such an = oppor- 
tunity as this, especially if he is 
willing to pay for it; but yet it is very 
hard to expect a member of the 
local club, who weuld like to be 
watching Braid or Taylor or Massy or 
Vardon, to mark for tnese gallant tyros 
all the way. [t is much to the credit 
of amateur golfers that so many are 
willing to do it, but I would suggest 
that it is rather hard to put all the 
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dull and burdensome work on the willing horses; there is not the least need 

that the same pair should have the same marker more than one round. The 

business could be made matter of mutual exchange; the marker for the best 

men in one round might take the worst in another, and so the fat and the 

lean might be more or less fairly distributed. ForRACEK HUTCHINSON. 
THE “ROLLER” GOLF CLUB. 

NEW form of golf club has been invented by Sir 
Ralph Payne - Gallwey, who is widely known not 
only for his activities in many forms ot outdoor 

sports, but whose 
matches with ~ the 
bow and arrow 
against the golf ball 
and the club have 
lately been made 
familiar to all those 
who take an _ interest 
in the two pastimes. 
Having experimented 
with the boomerang, 
Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey has appar- 
ently been making 
investigations recently 
to find out whether 
or not he could devise 
a better form of club 
for, at least, some 
portions of the game 
than that which ts 
at present in common 
use. Briefly — indi- 
cated, Sir Kalph’s 
new form of club is 
exactly like a_ short 
length of metal tubing 
cut off and attached 
to a cleek or iron 
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material difference, 
however, that the portion of the head which strikes the 
ball is a metal roller, with a convex striking surface 
presented to the ball. When the head of the club comes 
in contact with the turf, there is no unsightly gash made 
in the ground, as is usually the case when the present form 
of iron or cleek is used, for the head of Sir Ralph’s club 
being a roller, the turf is scarcely abraded, and the player's 
swing suffers no check in the follow through. ‘The club has been 
already experimented with by professional and amateur players, 
and there exists a consensus of 
opinion among them that for 
approach shots and putting the 
new form of club has been sur 
prisingly successful in achieving 
uniform accuracy of play. Both 
professionals and amateurs who 
have devoted some attention 
to testing the merits of the club 
have made very low. scores 
with its aid alone, and they 
have also been enabled to 
drive quite as Icnz balls off 
the tee with it as they are 
accustomed to do with the 
crthodox form of wooden club 
now in universal use. In_ bring- 
ing to the notice of golfers this 
new form of club, the design of 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey has 
been mainly to smooth the path 
of the learner and the moderate 
player in the notoriously difficult 
use of iron clubs when playing 
the short game. He recognises 
clearly enough that players of 
experience, who have acquired 
something like a consclidated 
style and a fair amount of skilled 
accuracy in playing with the 
cleek, the iron and the mashie, 
are likely, in all probability, 
to adhere to the use of the 
clubs they have spent so many 
laborious hours in learning to 
wield rather than to under- 
take to alter their system by 
once again going through the 
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form of club. But even from proficients this new roller club 
of Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s is worthy of attention, for it has 
distinct merits of utility which might not be so readily deduced at 
a first glance from its unfamiliar appearaace. 

An opportunity has been given by the inventor to test his 
new club in play. To one who has been familiar through long 
use with the old form of club, and is almost inclined to believe 
that golfing evolution has very nearly said its last word in fixing 
the form of play club, the use of Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s 
roller club came as an exhilarating experience of pleasing novelty. 
One result of the experiment was to show, at any rate, that this 
roller club is not so serviceable off the tee as it 
is through the green and near the hole. Fora 
long carry the ball had not so much travelling 
power as is the case, for example, with the HR 
cleek. The convex roller is 3in. in circum- 
ference, and the striking surface which is pre- 
sented to the ball when it is struck is a little less 
than 1in. —that is to say,about the same depth 
of face which used to be universal in the old 
wooden drivers of more than half a century 
ago, in the later years of the feather and earlier 
years of the hand-hammered gutta ball. The 
result is that the tendency of the roller club 
is to repeat in the tee shot the defect of the old 
thin-faced wooden clubs. It imparts a high 
trajectory to the flight of the ball, with a conse- 
quent diminution of carrying power. It was 
obvious that the ball was being struck a good 
deal below its centre of gravity. This was the 
case when not even the slightest amount of sand 
was used for a tee. When, however, it came to 
the long or short app:oach shot, the useful A. Lormier. 
virtues of the roller club were obviously in evi 
dence. Here the high trajectory was the kind ef shot that was 
needed, and in addition to that desired feature the roller club kept 
the ball exceedingly straight throughout the length of its flight. Even 
ina heavyand broken lieone could jerkat the ball with greater vigour 
and with a better hope of attaining a good result than would be the 
case with the straight-faced club, for here the moving roller head 
and the shallow convex face not only raised the ball quicker, 
but kept it more true in line than the mashie. Its highest 
claims to recognition, however, as a useful improvement in our 
golf clubs are seen in the neighbourhood of the putting green. A 
running-up shot over ground where no bunkers intervened gave 
the best results of the whole trial. Here the most marked feature 
was the trueness and straightness of the run of the ball. The 
roller, moreover, has the supreme advantage of preventing the 
frequent blemish in all attempts to run up the ball—namely, that 
of slightly sclaffing the ground, thereby causing the ball either to 


run short or off the line. In putting at the hole, moreover, Sir 
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Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s roller club was exceedingly usefui and 
effective as a putter. The rolling of the head when the ground 
happened to be hit a little heavily did not affect the run of the 
ball either in its pace or in the true line of the direction in which 
it was intended tu send it. There was some quality, too, in the 
convex face which caused the ball to bite the inequalities of the 
ground and to be less easily deflected. 

For approaching, running-up and putting, therefore, the trial 
proved that the roller club had distinct elements of utility, and as 
these are just the distracting details in the game which every 
Jearner and moderate player has the greatest difficulty in acquiring 
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even passably well, Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s club ought pro- 
portionately to appeal to his sympathies as an instrument in the 
game which will assuredly make his path to a full enjoyment of 
the pastime less burdensome, as well as less heart-breaking. In 
addition to these useful features, the roller club is one which will 
appeal to all golfers who, like Lord Wemyss and Tom Morris, 
cry aloud in anger at the cutting-up of the turf through reckless 
iron play. The roller club does not bite out and scatter in the 
air divots about the size of a pocket-handkerchief. In effect, it 
really caresses the turf and smooths out the broken and lumpy 
lie, and in this respect it has a virtue not the less valuable and 
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likely to be appreciated by all classes of players that no 
especial emphasis is laid upon it by its talented inventor. 


THE HARDELOY LINKS. 

THE links at Chateau d’Harvelot, near Boulogne-sur-Mer, of which 
illustrations are given this week, are fast getting into good playing order, 
and by next season, at any rate, the quality of the golf should be first-class. 
Messrs. Carter, the seedsmen, have lately been employed to ‘* doctor” the 
turf and to sow seed, Every putting green is having a sufficient laver of 
rich earth, well-rotted stable manure and Carter’s putting-green seeds. The 
tees are being increased in size and number. Twenty-one men and a foreman 
have been constantly at work. Tom Morris sent A. F. Cunningham from 
St. Andiews as greenkeeper, and he will also be the playing professional. The 
eighth tee is made of rustic weodwork, and is the height of the tops of the 
trees on the Ile d’Amour. An excellent hotel has-now been established, 
with a chef and maitre a’hoted from the Carlton. Motor-bnses have 
been running all the summer from Boulogne and Le Touquet. The large 
field north of the castle is being prepared for tennis 
and archery. The little oblong field surrounded by trees 
near the Portcullis Gate will be used for lawn bowls next 
summer, and it is hoped to open the Golf Hotel near the 
castle for next summer, also an electric tramway line to 
Boulogne. Mr. T, P. O’Connor, M.P., lately had a 
game at Hardelot, and ,he was enthusiastic about the 
links. In the course of digging operations near the old 
castle, quantities of human bones, stone cannon balls, 
weapons of war, etc., were unearthed. Clubrooms have 
been fitted up in the modern part of the castle. All the 
work on the golf course will be finished by the end of 
next month, A. J. ROBERTSON. 


THE SPOILING 
OF MIDDLESEX. 


IDDLESEX has always been a_negiected 

county. Because it is at the front door of 

London, visitors from other parts of the 

country pay no heed to its charms as they 

pass it on their hurried way to the metro- 

polis, while holiday-makers from the city 

are so eager to get as far away as possible that they 
do not stop to enquire whether the country at their 
the past year or 
two a great part of North-West Middlesex was remote 

lrom the railway, and the villages of this corner have remained practicaliy 
unaltered for scores of years. Restful little churches, quaint old ale- 
houses and inns, curious tumble-down cottages and picturesque timbered 
farmhouses are still to be found; but, alas! the old order of things is 
fast passing away. New railways, trams and motors are altering all this, 
and the sound of the bricklayer’s trowel is heard in once-quiet byeways. 
Unfortunately, the ‘‘ great wen” is growing at an appalling rate. Fields that 
once were lush meadows of hay are now brickfields or burnt-ballast heaps, 
and the narrow, little-used footpath of a year or two ago cannot be recognised 
in a row of smug suburban villas. The little copse has become a thicket in 
a well-laid-out public park, and the brook has disappeared underground, its 
winding bed giving way to subterranean pipes. The hedges of once-narrow 
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lanes have been ruthlessly torn up to widen the road for tramway extension, 
streams are being diverted to make way for electric railways and fine old 
Georgian mansions have been demolished in order that large modern residences 
may be erected for the owners of motor-cars who like to live a little way out 
of town. Some of the big, and often famous, estates on the metropolitan 
border have been sold to companies who are developing the land for building 
purposes or turning it into golf courses. All over Middlesex huge boards tell 
the passer-by that the land is for sale, and new golf links are springing up in 
every part of the county. 

Middlesex has ceased to be an agricultural county in the strict sense of 
the word, although a considerable area is given over to market gardens, a form 
of culture that does not lend beauty to a landscape. A year or two back 
cornfields were to be found almost in sight of the metropolis itself; to-day 
only a few in the most remote corners are to be seen, and the growth of the 
motor industry threatens to injure the horse-breeding. Everyone knows that 
high rates are driving factories across the border of London, and regular 
industrial colonies are springing up in different parts of Middlesex—of great 
benefit to the ground landlord, no doubt, but sadly detrimental to the beauties 
of the country. Footpaths are being closed as new roads are constructed to 
carry the new traffic of the district ; iron fences are ousting the lichen-covered, 
buttressed walls and the tarred palings of our forefathers ; and the old wooden 
footbridge over the water-splash is giving place to the strong iron structure, 
or the stream itself is carried beneath the roadway in huge drains. Railways 
may spoil the rural charms of a neighbourhood by opening it up as a place of 
residence for city workers who like to live in the country; but nothing has 
such a blighting influence on a district round a town as the extension of 
tramways. Trains, even cheap excursion trains, can only bring a certain 
number of people at regular intervals; but the tramway brings a continual 
stream of visitors nearly all day. People know that for a few pence they can 
have a nice ride in the open air, so they board the cars in their thousands, 
demand a ticket for ‘fall the way,” and wait until they are turned off at the 
terminus. A railway journey, however, is a much more formidable under- 
taking, and the average person who merely wants a jaunt in the open air 
prefers the cars. So, although some of the most delightful corners of 
Middlesex have been well served by railways for many vears past, they have 
been unknown to ‘the man in the street” and the beanfeaster. But now all 
that is changed. The tram termini at Edgware or Uxbridge vomit their 
thousands, who proceed to cover the surrounding country. Hendon had lost 
its sweet charm before the electric cars came to turn it completely into an 
uninteresting, ugly suburb; but now there are houses almost continuously 
from Cricklewood, and the blank spaces are fronted with huge hoardings 
proclaiming the marvellous wearing qualities of someone’s boots or the 
mirth-making programme of the variety theatre. 

Although a large proportion of Londoners are supposed to come from 
the country, their behavicur when they return there does not support this 
contention. <A few years ago, on the confines of Middlesex, one could wander 
almost unhindered ; but now private parks are being closed to pedestrians, 
and notice-boards warning ttespassers are appearing everywhere. Unfortu- 
nateiy, the tramway excursionist is chiefly to blame for this. He seems to 
regard the country as a sort of public park, placed there for his especial 
benefit. In time, perhaps, he will learn better, and understand that to play 
‘*touch ” in fields of young wheat, to dance a breakdown amid ripening hay, 
or to appropriate a branch of apple blossom is like stealing a trayful of 
mutton chops from the butcher round the corner. The visitors mean no 
harm, and do not understand the damage they are doing. Better acquaintance 
will improve their country manners; but, in the meantime, they completely 
spoil rural Middlesex. Motorists have much to answer for. Not only do 
they pass along the main highways by the score, churning up the dust and 
covering the hedges with a gritty mantle of dirty white, but they are causing 
people to jive in places remote from railway stations. A few years ago new 
districts sprang up round stations ; but situation is now a secondary considera- 
tion. Those who can afford it try to lease a plot of land in a piace which 
pleases them and erect a pretentious bungalow. Many an old manor house 
is being pulled down to make way for a fine house with all modern conveniences. 
A neighbourhood which is being transformed in this way is Pinner Hill, just 
behind Northwood. This one-time hamlet has grown enormously within 
recent years, which is not surprising when one considers the really beautiful 
country around; but it is only quite recently that houses have been erected 
amid the trees on the top of the hill, from which one gets such a fine view. 
Not long ago, a quiet, stony, grass-grown byeway led over the hill; now the 
grass is disappearing, and the rabbits have given it up as a playground, for 
the purring motors are continually coming and going, bringing visitors to 
these healthy homes built amid the trees, which must be descendants of those 
which once covered all this part of England. So the spoiling of Middlesex 


goes on. ERNEST C, PULBROOK, 
SEA AIR. 
e ULLO! Farmer John Buck. How are you? But 


you are not looking well.” 
‘‘] beant well,” was the gloomy reply. 
To see Farmer John Buck, who stands for 
everything that is healthy and hearty and merry in 
our parish, shake bis head in such a melancholy manner was the 
most remarkable thing in the world. He is always so robust, so 
red, so stout, that even a temporary disorder, such as with 
frailer people may sometimes follow an excess of jollity, strikes 
the mind as incredible. And here was the good man standing by 
the gate which opens into the high road before his homestead, 
a picture of woe, with a limpness about his side-whiskers, ard his 
long upper lip drawn down at the corners until his mouth was 
the shape of a reap-hook. 
‘* But what’s the matter ?”’ 
“Well!” he reflected, moodily, ‘*I beant zo terr’ble sure 
that the sea air do agree wi’ I.” 
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‘* But why not?” 

Farmer John Buck sighed, took out his handkerchief and 
mopped his brow. 

“You zee, we've a-had sich a terr’ble trying haymaken to 
year. However, wi’ the vew hot days we got it together an’ 
hauled every mote. But be beggared if I werden tired o’ it. 1 
zed to myzelf; be dalled if I don’t leave these-here green fields 
an’ crops for an hour or two an’ go an’ take a day by the sea. 
I don’t hold wi’ zo much gadden about. But, there, thik bill o’ 
the shillen excursion ’ticed I away. Zo off I must needs start, 
an’ I tell ee, *twur a lovely marnen, but I did sweat in thik 
train. Zo zoon I wur out o’ un I wur pretty quick down ‘pon 
the beach. I zot down ’pon the pebbles and watched the 
maidens a bit a-bathen and a-boben up an’ down. Then I went 
for a walk an’ heard the band for ten minutes, an’ then I comed 
to arow o’ standens, wi’ ginger-breads an’ ice-creams, just the 
very zame asa fair. An’ there wur one stall I stopped to look 
at, for, *pon my life, I didn’ know what the things wur. There 
chanced to be a little sharp-faced chap a-stood by—a yaller- 
skinned little feller, wi’ cheeks about the colour o’ barley-meal. 
Bless thee! he wur about zo tall as thik gate-post an’ zo lean 
as the rail. {could zee by his clothes be mus’ be a Londoner 
come by excursion the zame as myzelf, but some sort o’ a clerk 
Ido reckon. I thought, maybe, he mid chance to know what 
the little yaller things ’pon thik stall were, an’ I up an’ axed un. 

““« What be they things, young sir? Can you tell?’ zed I. 

*©¢QOh! they be cockles,’ zed he. 

“«* Be ’em good ?’ I put the question to the man. 

‘“«« They be,’ he made reply. 

««*] never tasted sich a thing in my life. 
*pon ’em afore,’ I told un. 

“ «Then I tell ee what ’tis—I'll have a match wi’ ee,’ zed 
he, ‘an’ the one that can eat most shall win an’ the t’other shall 
pay for both.’ 

* Well, I looked the little hop-’o-my-thumb chap up an’ 
down. I thought to myzelf, John Buck, a’ter he’ve a-doned, 
why, you could just turn round and swaller he. ‘ Done!’ zed 1, 
all of a hop like. 

*“* Done!’ zed he. 

**An’ to once we zet to work. We keeped the salesman 
pretty busy, mind; but I could zoon zee my young gentleman 
he couldn’ keep up the pace. He did slack off a’ter about a 
couple o’ plates, an’ when he comed to dree he had no more pace 
‘an a snail. Well, I thought, he mid be a dark hoss, so I 
dursn’t stop. Then he gie’d in. To be sure he had to pay, zo 
vor the credit o’ Hazelgrove parish I went on to a dozen, an’ 
then I stopped an’ he paid up. Ho! he paid up zo merry asa 
linnet. I tell ee, the sun wur wonderful hot, for ’twere about 
noon. Did drop down ’pon my back, surely—-but there, | 
beant zo terr’ble sure that the sea air do agree wi’ I. But thik 
little feller turned round an’ he took up a mussel, to alter the 
taste o’ the cockles I do suppose. Mind, | be a sportsman, | be. 
An’ I do love to deal straight wi’ any man. 

“«T’ll take thee on wi’ they things, if you be a-minded to 
gi’e another chance,’ zed I. 

“* Maybe he thought I must be pretty well handicapped by 
this time wi’ they cockles, for he up an’ zed ‘ Done!’ just as if he 
were a-gwaine to jump down the droat o’ me. 

“* Now mind, you can’t blame the feller for it—for there wur 
no size nor capacity like about the man—but a’ter a bout ofa 
dozen he gied in again. Zo I just went on to a couple o’ dozen ; 
an’ then, not to look greedy, or zo to speak toleay too heavy on 
the man, I stopped! Then he paid up. Oh! He paid up 
alright. An’ we jus’ passed a ‘ Good-day ’ an’ parted. 

“IT went an’ zot down close where the waves do come in. 
A-looken at the water sort o’ made my eyes dizzy-like. I zot 
down there a goodish while. I tell ee, the sea in one place wur 
a-most zo green as a grass-field—ay, an’ in another a strip o’ blue 
like a ground o’ flax in flower. But they boats mind be so 
haity-taity, they do a’most make anybeddy ill to look at em. Zo 
did I, l|doknow. Though I beant zo terr’ble sure the sea air do 
agree wi’ I. I didn’t seem to want no more to ate. I zed to 
myself | zed, ‘John Buck! You've a-had a cheapish day to-day 
mind!’ I thought I had better to carry a little present o’ some- 
then or another back to Missus Buck. An’ jus’ about then, 
one o’ these sailor chaps comed along wi’ a hamper o’ crabs. | 
picked out one. He asked a half-crown, but I bought un in the 
end for two an’ four. An’ I wrapt un up ina halfpenny paper 
that I had a-read drough in the train, an’ walked roun’ wi’ un 
under my arm to look at the town. I got most mortal dry—but 
there I hadn’ a-got no appetite. 1 went in an’ had a couple o’ 
glasses o’ whisky an’ water, but that wur all. Zo couldn’ be 
what I did ate no ways at all. Well, there, I beant zo terr’ble 
sure that the sea air do agree wi’ I. 

“ An’ now I'l! prove that so clear as the day. I catched the 
train alright, wi’out any hurry-push, an’ had a corner zeat all 
very comtor’able. Lut we hadn’ a-passed above one station an’ 
I’ll zwear we werden above ten mile from the sea air, before I 
did begin to veel most wonderful leary. Then I called to mind 
that I badn’ a-had nothen all day. 1 could a’most ate 


I never zet eyes 
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shoe-leather. I took thik crab out o’ the ha’penny paper to show 
un round. He really an’ truly wur a wonderful fine crab wi’ one 
claw a’most twice so big as other. ’Tis a shocken bad plan 
for a man that would keep in health to stint his belly, zo I jus’ 
pulled off the biggest an’ cra¢ked un, an’ he really did ate so 
y\weet asanut. You zee, my missus, she werden a-looken for I 
to bring her home anything atall. Zo I pulled offt’other. Then 
one to atime I pulled off the aight lags. In the end I had a 
cleared-up thik crab, an’ wonderful good he went down. Now 
that do show so clear as gospel that I had a-went too Jong 
wi'out sustenance. Still, I beant zo terr’ble sure that the sea air 
do agree wi’ |. 

“But, mind me, I wur terr’ble bad that night, an’ have 
a-been ever since. Oh! my head. Oh! the small o’ my back. 
Oh! my inzides! I don’t hold wi’ zo many holidays an’ never 
sha'n't. They beant a bit 0’ good to nobody ‘tes my opinion. 
Havea day’s s| rt out wi’ the hounds now an’ then or waik out 
round an’ kill a rabbit. That’s what I do zay. But if a man 
have a-got a tidy place to live in, that do suit his health, what 
can he want wi’ the sea air? It may do for zome that do spend 
their lives a-cooped up in a rabbit’s hutch. But there, I beant zo 
terr’ble sure that the sea air do agree wi’ I.” 

He shook his head, sighed, and looked thoughtful. ‘ No. I 
beant,”” he solemnly reflected, in a low voice, as if speaking onlv 
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to himself. ‘* Still, I wouldn’ begrudge so much asa crown to 

know for certain how the cockles an’ mussels rested ’pon the 

stomack o’ thik little whipper-snapper of a London chap.” 
WaLTER RAYMOND. 


A GREAT NATURALIST. 


HE death of Mr. Howard Saunders—which occurred 
at his London residence on Sunday last—will occasion 
genuine and widespread regret among ornithologists 
the world over. Nevertheless, save to those in distant 
parts, the news of his demise did not come as a surprise, 

for he passed through the fire of a long and painful illness, 
and this with singular fortitude to the very end. ‘Though a man 
of many and varied interests, his favourite study was ornithology. 
But with Howard Saunders, we rejoice to say, this study 
did not take the form of collecting skins and eggs, but of 
laborious investigations into all that pertained to the birds 
of the Arctic region, and of British birds in particular, 
whereof he had an unrivalled knowledge, which he was 
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always glad to place at the disposal of those who desired 
help—and they were many. Happily, be was an able 
writer, and one who possessed in an almost unprecedented 
degree. the ability to condense without sacrificing clearness. 
Though not, perhaps, what could be called a voluminous writer, 
his contributions to ornithological literature attained standards 
of accuracy and thoroughness which are, unhappily, rare. 
The fact that he was chosen in 1882 to take over, from the late 
Professor Newton, the editorship of the fourth edition of Yarrell’s 
“ British Birds” is surely a striking proof of the high esteem in 
which he was held, both as a writer and as an authority on this 
subject; for Newton was a hard man to follow. What made 
this task the more difficult was the fact that two volumes yet 
remained to be written, and these had to be done within the space 
of a few months. How thoroughly well, by his own unaided 
labours, he succeeded only those know who have had occasion to 
turn frequently to these volumes for information on obscure points. 
3ut Howard Saunders surpassed himself when he brought out 
in 1889, his “ Manual of British Birds,’ wherein he contrived 
to compress within the limits of a single volume a complete 
description of every species of British bird—giving the plumage 
of adults and young, their seasonal changes and the geographical 
distribution of each species-—allowing to each only a page and 
a-half of letterpress! Ten years later a new edition was called 
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for, and this still remains the standard work of reference on the 
subject. Though it has been playfully called the ‘boys’ 
Yarrell,” few perhaps realise that this volume has really become 
the adopted standard as to what should or should not be included 
in the British list. Howard Saunders, in short, for the last 
twenty years has determined for us which of the vagrant birds 
that are so constantly being recorded in the newspapers as having 
been captured within the confines of the British Islands are to be 
regarded as entitled to the rank of “ British birds” and toa place 
in the “ Manual.” 

The birds of which he was fondest perhaps were the gulls, 
and when the great series of “Catalogues of the Birds of the 
British Museum” was begun, Howard Saunders was, of course, 
asked to undertake that on the “ Gulls of the World,” and this 
will ever remain a monument to his memory. He also wrote an 
account of the birds of the Antarctic, and contributed numerous 
valuable papers to the Jbis and the Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical and Linnean Societies. He served, by the way, on the 
Councils of both of these learned societies, as well also as on 
the Council of the British Ornitnologists’ Union and of the 
Royal Geographical Society. From 1880 to 1885 he was 
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hon. secretary to Section D of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, while from 1883 to 1886 and 
again from 1895 to 1goo he was one of the editors of the Jbis. 
During his early years he travelled much, spending five years in 
Chile and Peru, and devoting much of his time to archeological 
research, and acquiring a knowledge of Spanish. In 1860 he 
made what was then a perilous undertaking, since he essayed 
to cross the Andes, which he did successfully, reaching the head- 
waters of the Amazon and descending thence to Para. The 
following seven years, after his return from South America, were 
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spent in Spain, and there he acquired the foundations of that 
knowledge of Arctic birds which was to prove so valuable. The 
only thing wherein Howard Saunders ever deceived his friends was 
inthe matter of his age, for, though seventy-two at the time of his 
death, he never looked it. Until sickness began to sap his vitality 
he might well have passed for a man of sixty, and a particularly 
vigorous and active man at that. Though his intimate friends 
realised some weeks ago that the end was near, his loss will be 
none the less regretted, the more so since there is, it would seem 
at the moment, no one who can take his place. W. P. Pycrarr. 





CORRESPONDE XCE. 


COST OF OWNING AN ESTATE. 
{fo tue Epiror oF ‘** Country LIFk.”’] 
S1rk,—In recent issues of CouNtRY Lire I have gathered much information 


from the accounts you have rendered of the value of agricultural estates, and cf 


the small amount cf interest that is returned for the capital invested, It has 
Leen forcibly brought to my notice how much false impressions of the value 
of land are due to the exaggeration of statement by the authorities of the 
Inland Revenue in accordance with income-tax law. Having recently asked 
the Inlard Revenue authorities for the allowance of tax upon earned income 
where the total income is under £2,000, I was told that reference to estate 
income disclosed a net income from farms of £1,050 a year. As I do some 
pari of the management myself and have sought economy, have had no legal 
expenses nor extraordinary work done lately on buildings or drainage, I 
cannot admit that any undue expenses have been incurred. I do not neglect 
the taxes, as I take some trouble to get a full consideration of the assessments, 
and often make an appeal, with or without success; more often without 
success, for the revision, | fear, is more nominal than actual when the local 
committee is advised by an authority who has already prejudged the case. I see 
that the discrepancy between the Assessment Committee’s estimate of income 
(based upon rent and allowance of one-eighth for the buildings on a farm)— 
4£1,070—and the sum actually received —/850—is evidence of a great mis- 
statement of income according to Schedule A. Unless such statements are 
rectified, a very widespread injustice will be suffered by those whose income is 
derived from land. Should the landowner let a statement of the Revenue 
authorities pass without inspection or comment, he will indeed resemble in 
patience the ass. The best comment I can make will be to append a small 
summary of my own experience : 
INCOME. 
House, eleven farms, thirty-cight cottages and underwood, £1,464 


EXPENDITURE, 


Fire insurance rs 2 3 Wood and deals a 2 12- 6 
Accident insurance i424 3 Paint oe , 7-83. & 
Tithes and land tax 297 4 O Blacksmith So Se 
Estate labour 166 o 2% Ironmongery nie rr’ 5-0 
Minor accounts 44 16 Oo Thatching i3 F a6 
Bricklayer and material Ba Gi, To balance, viz. i. 850 10-8 
Tiles... 7 2 @ 


41,464 0 Oo 
Note.—All mortgayes and annuities are omitted from the account here, though 
torwarded with application to Inland Revenue. 
There is no expenditure upon luxury nor ornament here. It will be seen that, 
after tithe rent charge and land tax (£297) are deducted from expenses, a sum 
of £316 remains as necessary expenses, while the allowance for these expenses 
by the tax-collector is only about £146. The sooner land is treated by the 
Legislature on fair business principles the better; and when houses and 
farms are allowed such estimate as is fair for expenses of upkeep, we shall the 
sooner attain to the much-desired building of cottages and multiplication of 
small holdings. Thus the whole country is liable to suffer from the ‘untair 
burdens, though they be applied to only one class. This estate is all let-—a 
house, eleven farms and thirty-six cottages; so the return for interest on the 
buildings alone and cottages will properly claim the 
greater part of this income as their rent. The average 
farm is 1890 acres in extent, so that the buildings are 
not numerous for the acreage, and there is but a small 
rent per acre le{t for the land with all its improvements. 
I hope this small summary of my own experience will 
help to stimulate that analysis of incomes from land 
which you have so admirably propagated, and I invite 
your agent to verily the facts before publication.—A, 
[The writer of this letter is well known to us as a 
landowner whose statement may be taken as absolutely 
trust worihy.—ED. ] 





LABRADOR RETRIEVERS. 

[To tHE Ebrror oF ** Country Lirz,”] 
Sirk,—Perhaps you may care to insert the enclosed 
photograph of two Labrador retriever bitches, The one 
standing is Munden Single, the other Munden Saba. 
They aie typical of the breed, and I receive so many 
letters asking me to give the characteristic points of 
the Labrador, that it occurred to me such a_ picture 
might be appreciated by some of your readers.— 
A. HOLLAND HIBBERT. 
TELEGONY AND THE BRUCE LOWE FIGURES. 

[To tHE Epi15r oF **CountTRY LIFE.”’| 
Str,—None of your many correspondents on the 
subject appears to have noticed what an «almost 
fatal blow the abandonment of the theory of Telegony 





deals to Bruce Lowe’s ‘‘ Figure System.” All his elaborate ‘‘ Sa‘uration 
Theory ” goes by the board, leaving the believer in his system face to face 
with the very important fact that he cannot distinguish by their figures ‘* the 
horse of the century ” from his worthless own brothers, the truth being that 


the practical value of the ‘* Figure Systsm ” 


as enunicated by Bruce Lowe is 
so small that it muy be said to be almost infinitesimal.—L. H. O. J. 
[We do not see that the abandonment of the theory of Telegony in any 


way affects the value of the conclusion arrived at by Bruce Lowe.—Eb. ] 


THE DESrRUCTION OF EELS AND PIKE. 

[To tHe Epiror or ** Country LiFe.” } 
Sir,—In answer to your correspondent on the destruction of pike and eels in 
rivers, in vour issue of October 5th, I would suggest that the set lines be 
baited with gudgeon, bull-heads, or loach in preference to meat. If the 
hooks are mounted on gimp, both pike and eels will be taken with them. 
They must be set loose, so that tne fish may travel a short distance, at any 
rate, without resistance. Eel-baskets set at intervals in the river will be 
the most effectual way of catching the eels in the summer months. They 
should be baited with worms threaded on brass wire each day. A store of 
lub-worms shouid be kept for the purpose in a large jar or packing-case in a 
cool place in sods of earth, Tie ba kets to be set with the opening pointing 
down stream; wicker baskets are the best. If your correspondent has a 
difficulty in procuring them, I could put kim in communication with the man 
who makes them for me.—W, F. C. 


RHYMING) SIGNS. 

[To tHE Eprrok of ‘* Counrry LIFE.”) 
Sir,—Country Lire for August 24th last contained an article entitled 
** Artistic and Poetical Signboards.” Perhaps you may think the following 
rhyming sign worth mention, ‘Tne Harrow Inn between Weston Green and 
Thames Ditton has a signboard, dated 1773, bearing, under a rude drawing 
of a punch-bowl, the following lines : 

** Come, my dear Brother, 

Lets comfort cach other, 
Here’s Rum and good Ginn 
And Brandy within, 
Cyder and twopenny fit for a King.” 
The Gate Inn at Hythe in Kent also bears the sign of a gate, having on its 
bars the lines beginning ‘* This gate hangs well.”—J. R. HARDING. 
COLOUR, SENSE IN BULLIINCRH, 
{Yo rue Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir, —There are, I think, many instances on record of the susceptibility, and 
the likes and dislikes of various animals to different shades of colour. Sir 
John Lubbock has, I believe, shown evidence that ants are very intolerant of 
the ultra-violet tint which is not visible to the human eye. The proverbial 
effect of a ‘fred rag on a bull” is hardly worth quoting. An instance has 
just come to my notice of a tame bulifinch, ordinary quite a fearless bird, 
which shows extraordinary perturbation if his mistress or any other lady comes 


near him in a pink dress. The bird shows no dislike to a small patch of 
the colour; it has to be a great mass to have its effect. Then the effect is 
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evidently terrific, as the bird dashes itself against the cage bars in uncontrol- 
lable fear. It seems very difficult indeed to give any account of this fear 
which it manifests only at this coleur, and no matter though the person 
who wears the colour is the object of its warmest affection at another time. 
The only possible explanation suggesting itself to me is that the pink strikes 
the eye of the bird with something of the effect of flame, and that it may 
inherit an instinct, no doubt valuable for the preservation of the species, to 


fly from any appearance of the kind.—H. 





WASP SCISSORS. 

{To tHE Epiror oF ‘* CounrRY LIFE.”’] 
Sirk,—I enclose photographs of the wasp scissors made by the Mayfield 
Wood-carving School, which can be obtained from Miss Bell-Irving, Mayfield, 
Sussex. I do not know if this implement is a copy of St. Dunstan’s famous 
tongs or not, but it is equally effective, and spares both the wasp and _ its 
destroyer many qualms. The flat edge of these scissors fits close against the 
window pane, one slight nip and the insect is no more. If used dexterously 
lave used a pair for 
wo seasons in my studio, which is half glass and attracts 


tuese scissors do not get foul. I 


innumerable wasps during the late summer, when they 
seek shelter and crawl about in a feeble way that is most 
disconcerting to the unwary. During this lengta of time 
the scissors have not required washing. They are made 
of oak, slightly ‘* 
E. L. TurNeR 


tooled” and are quite inexpensive. — 





WHITE SPARROWS 
(To tHE Eviior oF **Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—On the last day of August, a young sparrow was 
brought to me all but white, with a few flecks of grey 
on the head, nape of neck and bick. Consequently it 
is not an albino. When captured it was being followed 
and fed by the parent birds, who were, as far as could 
be seen, of the normal colour; neither were any more 
abnormally coloured nestlings, which might have been 
of the same brood, observed. This bird is thriving very 
well in captivity, and it will be interesting to see what 
change, if any, will be produced in the plumage by the 
moult if the bird survives. I see that the last reported 
white sparrows are two albinos so newhere in Flintshire. What can possibly 
be the explanation of these freaks of coloration in birds and animals? Your 


Scotch correspondent’s idea of ** the cold summer” will hardly ‘* hold water,” 
because why should one bird out of possible hundreds come into the world 
equipped as for the Arctic regions ?—J. B. W., Aughton, near Ormskirk. 

[fo tHe Epirvor or ** CouUNtRY LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—Many readers of CouNTRY LIFE will, no doubt, be interested to 
hear of a brood of aibino sparrows hatched this year close to 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s house at 13, Prince’s Gate. One 
of the birds is pure “white, the second has a white body with 
wings of brown and white feathers, while the other two 
sparrows are only slightly specked with white feathers. They 
have remained throughout the summer in the vicinity of the 
house, rarely going further than the garden at the back, where 
they are regularly fed by the caretaker, who takes a great 
interest in their well-being.—E. ALFRED JONEs, 

A REMARKABLE SEAGULL. 

{to THE Eprror oF ** CountrY LIFE.” 

Sik, --Your readgrs may be interested in the enclosed photo- 
graph of Mrs. G. le Fleming of Hatherton Hall, Staffordshire, 
and her pets. Among these is a seagull, which was picked up 
off the coast of Iceland with a broken‘wing. The gull has 
shown remarkable intelligence, and great partiality for the society 
of ladies and children, while it has a strong aversion to the male 
sex It regularly goes with Mrs. le Fleming in her walks 
round the garden, accompanied by a Persian cat and three Chow 
dogs; and when she is gardening it will stand at her side, and 
with its beak pick at the soil or the plant she may be engaged 
upon, with the ludicrous appearance of wi hing to assist her. 
The bird hates being left alone, and runs after its mistress when 
she enters the house. If excluded, it will take up a position on the 
window-sill of the room in which she is sitting. If an egg is thrown into 
water it will swim, dive and retrieve it, placing it at the feet of its mistress. 
It will carry a glove or any small article given to it, and takes its food, 
herrings or cooked fish, from the hand, but runs away with it to the nearest 
water to wash it before swallowing. It jives on the friendliest terms with 
the cat and the Chow dogs, but will have nothing to do with the peacock, 
which it carefully avoids.—W. B. F. 
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“WOOLLY” FRUIT. 
[fo THE Epr1io0oR OF ** COUNTRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—Can you give me any information why all the pears, apples and 
peaches grown in my garden are so woolly? They never eat short and crisp, 
Has it anything to do with the soil 2—Brps 

[The woolliness of your fruit, we think, must be due to the poverty of 
the soil, or, possibly, to insufficient watering. As a remedy we would suggest 
thorough irrigation at once of the soil, as far as the roots extend, with manure 
water {r»m the cow or stable yard, and again a week or two before Christmas, 
In spring remove the surface soil down to the roots and give a top-dressing 
ef new turfy loam, mixing with each barrow-load half a gallon of bone-dust, 
one gallon of lime and two shovelfuls of well-decayed manure. In the 
course of the spring or summer the trees will make new roots in this 
material, helping greatiy to impart fresn life to the growth. In addition, 
towards the end of April add a dressing of decayed manure qin. thick 
to the surface of the soil round the trees, and give an occasional soaking 
of manure water in summer. This is»the only advice we can offer, 
Perhaps some other readers can heip our correspondent too, —ED. ] 


POT-POURRI 

[Yo THE EpiTroR OF ‘**COUNTRY LIFE.” 4 
SIk,—A recipe for pot-pourri was asked for in Counrry LirFi about a fort- 
night ago. Here is a very old but very good one, in case you like to publish 
it: Cabbage and damask rose leaves, lavender, verbena leaves, orange 
blossoms, clove pink , white jessamine. These flowers must be picked in the 
dry and put into a covered jar with bay salt thrown on them. Two Seville 
oranges must be added stuck full of cloves, also 20z. of orris-root in powder, 
20z. benzoin and 20z. of storax.—KE. GODOLPHIN OSBORNE. 





[To tHE Epiror oF ‘* CounitkyY LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—I hope the accompanying recipe will be useful to your enquiring 
correspondent. It is from an old book, copied by my mother and 
cated 1849, and, doubtless, the recipe is of much muvre ancient date, 
Prepare a deep jar with a well-fitting cover, and 
as soon as roses and sweet-scented flowers begin to 
bloom gather them every dry day. Kirst put a 
layer of salt at the bottom of the jar and then the 
fresh flowers, cover them with another layer of salt, 
cover them up closely and leave them until the next 
gathering of flowers. Stir up those first put in very 
well, then add the new flowers and cover with a layer of 
salt. When the jar is full add sweet benzoin and storax, 
5 J 

orris-root in powder, 3d. worth; Is. worth of musk and 
the rinds of three lemnmons. Stir it up twice a week for 
a month, when it will be ready for the rooms, Ii will 
be good for years. —A. L. C. 


each 30z.; angelica root, 3lb.; sandal wood, toz ; 





(To tHE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—In reply to your correspondent ‘“‘E. M. O,” 
who asks for old recipes of pot-pourri, I am sending 
you one copied from a recipe-book of a well-known 
lady of the eighteenth century, Lady Betty Germain: 
‘Gather dry double violets, rose leaves, lavender, 
myrtle flowers, verbena, bay leaves, rosemary, balm, musk and _ gera- 
nium: pick these from the stalks and dry on paper in the sun for 
a day or two before putting them in a jar. This should be a large 
white one, well glazed with a close-fitting cover; also a piece ol 
card the exact size of the jar, which you must keep pressed down on the 
flowers. Keep a wooden spoon, and stir the salt and flowers from the 
bottom before you put in a fresh layer of bay salt above and below every 
layer of flowers, Ilave ready of spices plenty of cinnamon, mace, nutmeg, 





and pepper and lemon peel pounded. For a jar, $lb. orris-root, 1oz. storax, 
Ioz. gum benjamin, 20z. Calamino aromatico, 2gr. musk,.and a small 
quantity of oil of rhodium, ten spice gums to be added when you have 
collected all the flowers you intend to put in. Mix ail well together, press 
down well, and spread bay salt on the top to exclude the air until January or 
Febiuiry following. Keep the jar in a cool place.” Lady Elizabeth 
Germain’s home was my old home, and I was glad to find the above recipe 
quoted in this year’s Royal Horticuliural Journal.—B. C. T. 








